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The  desk  pen  has  the  fountain  in  the  base  instead  of  the 
barrel.  Pen  instantly  fills  itself  every  time  you  return  it 
to  the  socket.  Pen  always  ready  to  write— writes  300 
words  or  more  without  re-dipping. 


ms  DESK  PEH  SET  HAS  EVERYTHIHG 


This  desk  pen  has  every  feature  customers 
want  plvis  convenience,  good  looks,  modest 
price.  Most  of  all,  it  gives  them  their  choice  of 
Esterbrook  Renew-Points— the  right  point 
for  the  way  they  write— the  job  they  do. 


AND,  Esterbrook  "444”  is  a  set  customers  know,  and 
ask  for.  Nationally  advertised  in  leading  magazines. 


Keep  a  "444”  set  on  your  pen  counter.  It  pays— the 
"444”  not  only  fills  itself,  but  SELLS  ITSELF,  too! 


The  ESTERBROOK  PEH  COMPAMY,  Camden  h  Hew  Jersey 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  92  FLEET  ST.,  EAST;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Plans  for  Prosperity 


HEN  the  idea  of  an  NRDGA 
^  Committee  on  Post-Defense  Plan¬ 
ning  was  first  discussed  last  fall,  it  had 
a  fairly  limited  objective.  Just  as  an 
Emergency  Controls  Committee  was 
set  up  to  deal  with  wartime  economic 
problems,  so  this  one  would  study  the 
problem  of  transition  back  to  a 
“normal”  economy.  Since  those  first 
discussions,  the  idea  has  broadened; 
it  appears  now  that  retailing  has  the 
beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  permanent 
top-level  advisory  group.  The  project¬ 
ed  scope  of  its  work  is  being  compared 
to  that  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development. 

Last  month,  the  objectives  of  the 
new  Committee  were  outlined  in  a 
statement  released  by  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  its  chairman,  who  is  Lincoln 
Filene  professor  of  retailing  at  Harv¬ 
ard  University.  The  statement  repre¬ 
sents  the  thinking  of  the  22  top  man¬ 
agement  executives  who  attended  the 
first  Committee  meeting,  on  January 
12,  and  that  of  a  sub-committee  on 
agenda  which  met  later.  The  smaller 
committee  consisted  of:  Donald  A. 
Fowler,  general  manager  of  Porteous, 
Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.;  Raphael  Mal- 
sin,  president  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.; 
Jay  Runkle,  general  manager  of  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &  Co.;  Harry  W.  Schacter, 
president  of  Kaufman  Straus  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads. 

Rstailing's  Active  Role.  These  retail¬ 
ers,  taking  a  look  at  the  national  econ¬ 
omy,  note  two  important  facts  that  give 
retail  distribution  a  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  for  economic  stability  than  it 
has  ever  had  before.  The  first  fact  is 
that,  even  with  defense  spending,  the 
present  level  of  prosperity  is  very  de¬ 
pendent  upon  non-essential  or  “dis¬ 


cretionary”  consumer  spending.  With¬ 
in  the  past  three  years,  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
stcxkpjile  when  he  chooses  and  to  stay 
out  of  the  market  when  he  chooses. 
The  second  fact  is  that  consumer  will¬ 
ingness  to  spend  will  soon  be  even 
more  important  than  it  is  now.  When 
defense  spending,  capital  investment 
and  housing  construction  slacken-and 
especially  if  they  all  go  off  simultaie- 
ously— employment  must  drop  unless 
ordinary  consumer  spending  increases 
to  take  up  the  slack.  In  so  far  as  retail¬ 
ing  can  persuade  the  customer  to  use 
his  discretionary  spending  power— i.e., 
keep  raising  his  standard  of  living— 
the  trade  will  be  helping  to  pjrevent  a 
business  decline. 

To  guide  retail  activity  along  these 
lines,  the  Committee  proposes  several 
studies,  among  them:  (1)  clarification 
of  the  relation  of  retail  distribution  to 
the  whole  economy;  (2)  quantitative 
appjraisal  of  the  needed  volume  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  various  types  of 
gocxls  and  services  at  various  levels  of 
gross  national  prcxluct;  and  (3)  in¬ 
vestigation  of  changing  pxipulation 
trends  as  a  guide  to  the  developiment 
of  demand. 

Creative  Merchandising.  New  gcMxls 
and  services  are  the  most  potent  stim¬ 
ulus  to  consumer  purchasing.  The 
Committee  says:  “It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  all  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  demand  can  be  accomplished 
by  manufacturers.  The  responsibility 
for  much  of  it  rests  on  retail  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  piast 
those  retail  organizations  which  have 
l)een  most  active  in  pjolicies  of  mer¬ 
chandise  development  and  demand 
stimulation  have  been  among  the  most 
successful.”  A  responsibility  of  retail 
merchandising  is  to  help  develop  new 


gotxls  and  new  p)aid  services;  a  respjon 
sibility  of  retail  promotion  is  to  bring 
the  story  of  these  services  to  customers 
more  piersuasitely  and  efficiently,  util 
izing  new  methods  and  developing  still 
newer  ones.  In  both  cases,  more  co 
opjerative  effort  with  manufacturers  is 
a  necessity. 

Stores  of  the  Future.  To  meet  siufi 
heavy  economic  responsibilities,  the 
Cxnnmittee  points  out,  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  must  make  a  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  rapidly  changing  condi 
tions  of  American  life.  Specifically  the 
Committee  mentions  the  problem  of 
rehabilitating  downtown  areas  and 
cooperating  with  all  the  interests  in 
volved:  city  governments,  transit  lines, 
theatres,  newspjapers  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  real  estate  owners.  Another 
prroblem  earmarked  for  study  is  the 
regional  shopjping  center.  Real  estate 
pjromotion  is  poshing  this  develop 
metit  so  fast,  says  the  Committee,  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  set  of  basic 
pninciples  to  guide  the  legation,  size 
and  character  of  these  developments. 

Retail  EflRciency.  Still  another  area  of 
Committee  activity  will  be  to  sponsor 
“high  level  studies  .  .  .  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  and  giving  wider  circu¬ 
lation  to  policies  and  methods  which 
seemingly  hold  the  greatest  promise  to¬ 
day  lor  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution.”  Subjects  specifically 
suggested  for  study  are:  personnel, 
training  and  organization;  simplified 
selling;  and  operating  methods,  espe 
cially  with  reference  to  mechanization 
and  increased  prcxluctivity.  In  this 
connection,  as  in  the  others,  the  Com 
mittee  notes  that  the  NRDCA  is  con 
tinuously  active,  but  adds  that  the 
value  of  this  work  to  the  trade  “can 
be  heightened  by  a  prulling  togethei 
at  a  high  level  of  the  significant  sub 
stance  of  accomplishment  in  each  ol 
these  fields.” 
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legislation.  Another  planned  line  of 
activity  is  in  the  field  of  government 
relatitms,  and  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ter  involved  here,  says  the  committee, 
is  the  regulation  of  competition: 
"There  is  much  need  for  exploring 
possibilities  of  strengthening  retail 
distribution  through  amendment  of 
such  laws  as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  It  is  especially  important  that 
regulation  of  com|jetition  should  not 
take  on  a  punitive  aspect.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  present  apparent 
contradictions  between  the  Sherman 
.\ct  and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
should  be  ironed  out,  and  it  is  like¬ 
wise  needful  that  retail  distributors 
should  be  given  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  actions  are  and  what  ac¬ 
tions  are  not  lawful.” 

Nine  working  sub-committees  of  the 
Committee  on  Post-Defense  Planning 
are  now  being  organized.  Their  vari¬ 
ous  projects  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  relation  of  retail  distribu-, 
lion  to  a  dynamic  economy. 


^HE  greatest  concern  of  retailers  is 
the  preservation  of  this  nation  and 
its  economy.  Today  we  find  that  the 
stress  and  strain  in  the  economy-  have 
eased  considerably  so  that  we  can  ob¬ 
jectively  appraise  the  future  without 
the  adverse  influence  of  the  hysteria 
which  generally  sweeps  the  nation  dur¬ 
ing  a  crisis.  And  it  is  in  that  vein  that 
1  present  the  Association’s  position  on 
standby  controls,  which  is  that  the 
NRDGA  is  opposed  to  any  form  of 
standby  authority  for  the  imposition 
of  direct  controls. 

We  recognize  that  continuing  inter¬ 
national  uncertainties  require  a  high 
level  of  defense  activity.  Nonetheless, 
we  also  know  that  our  productive 
capacity  and  ingenuity  have  met  the 
test  in  the  past  and  to  such  an  extent 
following  the  Korean  outbreak  that 
today,  in  the  midst  of  that  war,  we  are 
more  concerned  with  a  down  trend 


2.  The  contribution  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

3.  The  contribution  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

4.  The  planning  of  regional  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

5.  The  rehabilitation  of  downtown 
areas. 

6.  Personnel,  training,  and  organiz¬ 
ation. 

7.  Simplified  selling. 

8.  Improved  operating  methotls. 

9.  Government  relations. 

A  Smaller  Stores  Division  represent¬ 
ative  will  serve  on  each  sub-committee. 
.\t  a  later  stage  of  the  C^ommittee’s 
work  these  smaller  stores  memliers  will 
form  an  additional  sub-committee 
which  will  adapt  the  various  recom¬ 
mended  |X)licies  to  smaller  store  use. 

The  plan  is  to  have  all  the  sub-com¬ 
mittees  complete  their  reports  by  next 
fall,  so  that  these  can  be  consolidated 
into  a  broad  program  of  retail  policy 
and  methods,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
whole  membership  at  the  next  annual 
convention. 


than  with  inflation.  And  looking  back 
over  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  the 
Korean  |)eri(xl,  we  wonder  ttxiay 
whether  there  ever  was  a  need  for  all- 
out  direct  controls. 

We  believe  that  in  our  expanding 
economy,  control  machinery  enacted 
now  would  fail  to  fit  conditions  at 
some  indefinite  future  time  .  .  .  The 
tools  of  forecasting  are  mighty  weak 
and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  standby 
law  today  must  of  necessity  deal  with 
speculation  and  indefiniteness,  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  complete  rewriting 
would  be  mandatory  before  it  could  be 
effectively  invoked. 

Experience  shows  that  the  ready 
availability  of  the  machinery  for  con¬ 
trols  is  always  a  strong  temptation  to 
use  it  as  an  easy  way  out.  History  dem¬ 
onstrates  conclusively  that  controls 
have  served  political  expediency  rather 
than  economic  necessity,  and  provid- 


NRDGA  VOTE  CAMPAIGN 
A  PRIZE  WINNER 

For  "the  most  intensive  and 
effective  program  for  enlisting 
employee  and  customer  partici¬ 
pation"  in  the  1952  Get-Out-the- 
Vote  campaign,  the  NRDGA  has 
received  one  of  the  top  awards 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation.  It  is  the  only  retail  group 
so  honored  in  the  list  of  23 
awards.  There  were  over  15,000 
entries,  judged  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
former  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  NRDGA's 
campaign  was  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Raymond  H.  Fogler, 
recently  retired  president  of  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company. 


ing  standby  controls  at  this  time  would 
(ontinue  the  concept  of  government 
Ijy  emergency  which  indicates  an  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  with  today’s  problems 
except  by  emergency  measures. 

Yet  the  contrary  is  true,  for  the  new 
administration  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  effectively  its  ability  to  meet 
the  p>ossibility  of  further  inflation  by 
the  effective  use  of  sound  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies.  A  move  that  should  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  in  1950  has  now  taken  hold 
and  we  find  a  tighter  money  situation 
existing  today  than  has  existed  for 
many  years.  I’oday  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  and  the  Treasury  are  cooperating 
fully  in  an  impK>rtant  anti-inflation 
measure— higher  interest  rates,  tougher 
lending  policies  and  more  costly  bor¬ 
rowing. 

Today,  as  in  1950,  NRDGA  urges 
that  in  the  event  of  an  inflationary 
threat,  whether  as  a  result  of  inter¬ 
national  conflict  or  other  emergency, 
the  principal  economic  attack  on  infla¬ 
tion  must  use  fully  the  tested  indirect 
measures.  We  doubt  that  direct  con¬ 
trols  would  ever  be  necessary  if  the 
indirect  measures  were  diligently  and 
effectively  applied.  [These  are]: 

1 .  A  pay  -  as  -  we  -  go  fiscal  policy 
aligned  with  a  tax  program  which  will 
effectively  reduce  consumer  spending, 
without  increasing  the  total  tax  bur¬ 
den.  {Continued  on  page  65) 


The  Issue  of  Standby  Controls 

I  Extracts  from  a  statement  presented  on  behalf  of  NRDfi.A  I 
I  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Ca)mmittee,  March  9.  I 

By  Gilbert  L.  Ward 

Public  Relations  Director,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  New  York 
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for  billing  at  lowest  cost 


with  exclusive  features  to  help  you  bill  faster  and  more  economically 


that  even  new  operators  can  do  expert  work,  faster, 
almost  immediately.  And  the  additional  billing  done  by 
each  Sensimatic  means  fewer  machines  and  operators, 
less  space  and  maintenance  required.  The  new  Sensi- 
matic  provides  automatic  totals  for  the  credit  history 
ledger — and  proof  totals  are  automatically  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  posting  run.  Actually,  the  new  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  cycle  billing  machine  completes  a  credit  histerf 
ledger  in  just  four  seconds! 

The  ’’brain”  or  sensing  panel  of  the  Sensimatic  auto* 
matically  directs  every  figuring  function  and  carriage 
movement.  Any  number  of  panels  can  be  used  inter¬ 
changeably  and  each  gives  a  choice  of  four  accounting 
turn  of  the  job  selector  knob. 


Your  records  ore  permanent 
and  convenient  with 
Burroughs  Microfilming 


With  its  new  automatic  feeder, 
especially  designed  to  handle 
intermixed  documents,  sales 
tickets  and  customer  state¬ 
ments  are  microfilmed  at  high 
speed  on  this  Bell  &  Howell 
Recorder.  They  are  recorded 
with  photographic  accuracy 
and  exceptional  clarity  in  mini¬ 
mum  space  at  minimum  cost. 


operations  selected  by 
Thus  large  volume  users  can  cycle  bill  budget  accounts, 
revolving  credit  and  tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts  all  on 
the  same  machine  used  for  regular  30-day  accounts.  And 
smaller  stores  can  use  extra  panels  for  handling  payroll 
and  other  general  accounting  applications. 

Large,  small,  or  medium  size  stores  will  find  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  Sensimatic  F-402  increases  accounting 
efficiency  on  any  job. 


The  microfilm  reader  projects 
individual  filmed  records  to 
actual  size  and  larger.  Locating 
and  viewing  of  records — by 
customers  and  store  personnel 
— is  quick  and  easy.  Facsimile 
copies  can  be  readily  made. 


FOR  UP-TO-DATE  CYCLE  BILLING 


Burroughs  Microfilming  not  only  saves  up  to  99  per  cent 
of  your  record  storage  space ...  it  affords  the  economical 
use  of  film  too,  with  its  high  37-1  reduction  ratio.  This 
is  the  finest  microfilming  equipment  you  can  own.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Bell  &  Howell  .  .  .  sold  and  installed 
by  Burroughs  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  backed  by  skilled 
service  from  more  than  600  Burroughs  service  centers  . . . 
23  microfilm  processing  stations,  strategically  located 
throughout  the  country,  provide  fast  developing  service. 


The  Burroughs  Sensimatic  F-402,  plus  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming,  gives  you  all  the  advantages  of  modern  cycle 
billing.  While  you  please  your  customers  with  original  sales 
slip  identification  of  every  charge  item,  you  benefit  from 
fast,  low-cost  billing  and  convenient,  accurate  records. 
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Report  from  Washingt 


Bv  John  Hazen 
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February  24,  1953 
Parcel  Post  Restrictions.  Of  major  in¬ 
terest  to  retailers  is  the  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Republican  of  Virginia,  to  repeal  the 
existing  size  and  weight  limitations  on 
parcel  jx)st  packages.  Congressman 
Broyhill’s  bill,  H.R.  2685,  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  suggestion  of  NRDGA. 
Restrictions  on  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  post  packages  were  imposed  by 
Ck)ngress  in  1951  and  limit  to  40 
pounds  the  weight  of  packages  shipped 
in  the  first  and  second  postal  zones 
and  to  20  ptounds  in  weight  the  pack¬ 
ages  shipped  in  the  third  through 
eighth  zones.  These  limitations  apply 
only  to  first  class  post  offices;  second, 
third  and  fourth  class  post  offices  can 
still  o|>erate  under  the  more  reason¬ 
able  limitations  in  effect  before  the 
1951  Congressional  action. 

The  cost  to  retailers  and  consumers 
of  Public  Law  199,  the  limitation  .\ct, 
runs  into  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars;  the  Post  Office  Department 
deficit  has  increased  by  reason  of  the 
limitation  because  of  the  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  nobody  has  benefited  by  the 
.\ct.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unfair  to  deny  to  one  class 
of  mail  user  a  government  service  that 
is  available  to  all  other  classes  of  postal 
customers,  NRDGA  is  promoting  the 
repeal  of  this  discriminatory  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  bill,  H.R.  2685,  will  be 
given  hearings  by  the  House  Post 
Office  Committee  if  you  will  write 
your  Representative,  urging  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  bring  about  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Won’t  you  write  or  contact  your  Rep- 
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lesentative  and  let  us  know  whether 
or  not  we  tan  count  on  his  or  her 
support? 


Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhill 
introduced  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  current  size  and 
weight  limits  on  par¬ 
cel  post  packages. 


Regulation  W.  There  are  rumors  in 
Washington  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  reimpose  Regulation  W  after  price 
and  wage  controls  expire  on  April  30. 
President  Eisenhower  has  stated  on 
several  occasions  that  he  favors  direct, 
not  indirect,  methods  of  controlling 
inflation.  However,  he  has  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  if  the  Capehart  stand-by 
controls  bill,  S.  765,  or  any  similar 
measure  is  passed  by  the  Congress  con¬ 
taining  a  provision  empowering  him 
to  invoke  Regulation  W  or  any  other 
economic  controls,  he  will  accept  the 
authority.  Regulation  W  is  looked 
upon  as  a  direct  method  of  inflation 
control.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  upsurge  in  con¬ 
sumer  credit  in  the  past  few  months, 
so  keep  your  eyes  on  this  question. 

The'  Issues.  The  new  Congress  is  not 
short  on  difficult  issues.  A  major  one 
is  the  clearance  of  appropriation  bills. 
Deadline  for  new  appropriations  is 
June  30,  and  frequently  Congress  does 
not  make  ^he  deadline  and  has  to  en¬ 
act  stop-gap  measures.  However,  a  May 


15  target  has  been  set  this  year  for  all 
appropriation  measures  to  reach  the 
Senate.  Controls,  stand-by  or  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  extension  of  controls 
and  allocation  of  strategic  materials 
required  by  the  defense  program  will 
be  on  the  controversial  side. 

Another  battle  will  develop  on  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  expires  on  June 
12.  There  will  be  moves  to  extend  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover  in¬ 
dividuals  now  excluded.  Several  inves¬ 
tigations  are  now  under  way  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  there  will  be 
many  more  to  come.  The  new  Admin¬ 
istration  will  have  to  reach  decisions 
on  the  several  expiring  tax  increases, 
and  cope  with  the  supporters  of  the 
Reed  bill  to  sjseed  up  personal  income 
tax  reductions  even  before  a  balanced 
budget  is  in  sight.  Declining  farm 
prices,  waterfront  racketeering,  tide- 
lands  oil  problems,  civil  rights,  and 
other  matters  of  ecjual  importance 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Taxes.  As  previously  reported,  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  tax  re¬ 
ductions  this  year  has  Washington  in 
a  dither.  The  Administration  has 
strongly  indicated  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced,  or  that  such  a  bal¬ 
ance  should  at  least  be  in  sight  before 
tax  reductions  are  made.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach.  However,  there  is  strong  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Congress  for  immediate 
tax  cuts.  Many  members,  including 
Chairman  Daniel  Reed  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  made  cam¬ 
paign  promises  of  tax  reduction  and 
now  seek  to  fufill  those  promises  as 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


Camptown  is  the  name  of  file  huge  unsold  Daily 
Wear  market  in  your  town  that  can  be  properly 
satisBed  on^  with  a  scientiGcally  designed  support¬ 
ing  garment  ...  a  Camp  support. 
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Pop.  32,572,000 


(or  21%  of  the  population  of  your  town) 
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the  big  "daily  we 
discovery  that’ 

its  surface  sera 


Most  of  the  32.572,000  women  in  the  United  States 
who  are  thirty-five  and  older  hove  a  figure  problem 
that  is  more  than  just  flesh  deep.  Conservative  esti¬ 
mates  show  that  only  30%  of  these  women  hove 
found  the  answer  in  the  garments  now  on  today's 
market.  The  remainder  ore  dissatisfied  .  .  .  ore 
slow  to  buy  a  corset  again  after  repeated  attempts 
to  solve  their  figme  problem  ...  or  hove  complete¬ 
ly  given  up  and  ore  not  buying  at  all. 

It  takes  a  special  type  of  garment  to  satisfy  that 
mnaining  70%.  It  takes  a  garment  that's  designed 
OD  the  basis  of  physiological  fact,  not  fashion  fad. 


SALES  FIGURES  PROVE  THE  MARKET  EXISTS 
. . .  SHOW  THAT  IT  CAN  BE  SOLD 

J.  Nearly  60%  of  Camp's  current  sales  are  to  this 
newly  discovered  market. 

2.  The  sales  of  competitors  making  similar  type 
garments  and  selling  them  house  to  house  are 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

To  help  you  cash  in  on  this  newly  discovered  market 
Comp  has  introduced  a  big  new  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  campaign.  Backed  by  a  complete, 
coordinated  "matched  media"  plan  for  you  to  \ise 
on  the  "Camptown"  market  in  your  town. 


FOR  MORE  FACTS  WRITE  FOR 


'HOW  TO  BRING  THE  CAMPTOWN  MARKET  INTO  YOUR  STORE. 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan 


OFFICES  IN:  Naw  York.  Now  York  •  Chicago,  niiaois. 
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BETTER  STATISTICS  ON 

depwtmeiital 
opercrting  results 

This  month  the  Controllers'  Congress  completes  the  first  big  step 
towards  its  goal  of  a  completely  modernized  system  for  reporting 
and  comparing  departmental  merchandising  and  operating  data.  The 
new  system,  here  described,  also  offers  stores  a  guide  to  the  pro* 
gressive  sub-division  of  a  department  as  its  volume  expands. 


By  Sam  Flanel 

Assistant  General  Manager, 
Controllers’  Congress 

▲  NEW  manual  detailing  and  defin- 

ing  an  expanded  number  of  de¬ 
partments  for  departmentized  stores 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  The  title  is  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Departmental  Merchandise 
Content  for  Departmentized  Stores.” 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  new  basis 
for  the  collection  of  merchandising 
and  operating  statistics  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  new  definitions  of  basic 
departments  which  the  manual  con¬ 
tains  will  replace  those  listings  that 
have  been  in  use  for  some  years  in 
the  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Op>erating  Results.  The  old  arrange¬ 
ment  has  served  retailing  well;  with¬ 
out  such  standardization  the  many 
.comparisons  made  by  stores  for  bud¬ 
geting.  planning  and  the  critical  eval¬ 
uation  of  results  would  not  have  been 
possible.  But  like  the  model  T  Ford, 
while  the  best  in  their  day,  they  have 
outlived  their  maximum  usefulness. 

The  shortcoming  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  system  we  have  been  using  is  that 
it  is  too  complex  for  smaller  stores  and 
not  sufficiently  refined  for  the  larger 
stores.  Smaller  stores  must  operate 
with  broad,  basic  departments,  each 
made  up  of  a  wide  range  of  related 
merchandise  categories.  Larger  stores, 
seeking  to  capitalize  on  specialization, 
have  created  many  departments,  each 
confined  to  a  narrow  band  of  merchan¬ 
dise  items,  to  replace  a  former  all-in¬ 


clusive  department.  As  a  result,  many 
stores  have  been  unable  to  make  exact 
comparisons  between  their  own  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  Federal  Reserve  data.  They  could 
arrive  at  only  generalized  conclusions 
which  lacked  the  exactness  required 
for  making  decisions. 

The  newly  published  manual  of  de¬ 
partmental  definitions  is  based  on  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Controllers’ 

'  Congress  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  departments  operated  by  stores. 
This  manual  defines  the  merchandise 
content  of  departments  which  are  op¬ 
erated  in  most  of  the  nation’s  stores. 
But  within  a  merchandise  category  a 
number  of  alternative  groupings  of 
merchandise  is  provided  to  correspond 
for  the  varying  degrees  of  department¬ 
alization  existing  among  stores.  Thus, 
a  store  is  no  longer  required  either  to 
conform  its  own  departmental  defini¬ 
tions  to  the  standard  definitions,  as 
was  essential  in  the  past,  or  suffer  a 
loss  of  comparability  with  trade-wide 
data.  In  the  future,  statistics  will  be 
collected  for  each  of  the  various  ar¬ 
rangements;  and  merchandising  data 
for  departments  identical  with  those 
op>erated  by  the  store  will  be  available. 
And  no  longer  will  the  loss  of  compar¬ 
ability  with  M.O.R.  data  be  a  stumb¬ 
ling  block  should  a  store  decide  to  sub¬ 
divide  and  create  new  departments. 

The  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  new  manual  was  to  determine 
what  the  basic  departments  should  be. 
Generally  the  factors  that  determine 
the  grouping  of  merchandise  into  de¬ 
partments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Homogenous  or  similar  items 


that  should  be  merchandised  together, 
because  of  custom  and  identification 
in  the  minds  of  shoppers. 

2.  Buying  considerations,  such  as 

similarity  of  resources  and  technical 
details  such  as  style,  fabric,  manufac¬ 
ture,  utility,  etc.  ' 

3.  A  relatively  narrow  range  of 
markup  taken  on  such  merchandise. 

Groupings  of  items  that  meet  these 
conditions  constituted  the  basic  de¬ 
partments.  No  more  inclusive  depart¬ 
ments  could  be  made  without  violat¬ 
ing  these  principles. 

These  are  the  basic  departments  ^ 
suggested  where  the  department’s  vol¬ 
ume  is  relatively  small  and  there  is  no 
need  for  more  detailed  data  on  opera¬ 
tions.  As  a  department  grows  larger,  ^ 
the  problem  of  controlling  it  becomes  ^ 
complex.  It  requires  subdivision  in  its 
operation  and  its  data.  Each  subdi¬ 
vision,  or  component,  represents  a  sub¬ 
stantial  inventory  investment  and  vol-  i 
ume;  and  in  many  instances  each  sub¬ 
division  is  managed  by  a  different  ex¬ 
ecutive.  The  new  manual  makes  provis¬ 
ion  for  maintaming  operating  statistics 
on  each  new  comp>onent  or  subdivis¬ 
ion.  These  components  are  referred  to 
in  the  manual  as  expansions  of  basic 
departments.  The  components  them¬ 
selves  can  be  subdivided  further  as 
warranted. 

Thus  the  manual  provides  not  only 
the  definitions  of  the  basic  department 
and  its  expanded  com{X)nents,  but  sets 
forth  the  suggested  expansion  of  de¬ 
partments  for  a  store  to  follow  when 
growth  dictates  such  action.  It  is  based  ^ 
upon  sound  merchandising  considera-  j 
tions  and  reflects  the  actual  progres-  I 
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Th«  revised  departmental  arrangements  described  here  will  be  the  basis  on 
which  the  Controllers'  Congress  will  present,  in  May  1954,  its  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  covering  1953  operations. 

The  project  has  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Standards  Revis¬ 
ion  Committee,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  Standardization 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  of  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  Associates. 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  was  responsible  for  the  concept  which  makes  it  possible  for 
stores  to  report  according  to  the  departmental  arrangements  most  suitable  to 
their  volume.  The  Committee  consisted  of:  Harry  Margules,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
chairman;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  University;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart;  Alfred  G.  Mayor,  S.  Leidesdorf  &  Company.  The  Manual 
was  also  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  merchandise  man¬ 
agers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  William  Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division. 


$ion  tollowed  by  stores  as  they  expand 
and  subdivide  their  departments. 

Tlie  retailer  will  find  upon  examina¬ 
tion  >>f  the  manual  that  it  sets  forth  a 
depai  tinent  corresponding  to  each  one 
in  his  store.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  to  survey  and 
publish  merchandising  and  operating 
Statistics  for  each  department.  I’his 
will  Ire  possible  since  stores  will  be 
requested,  in  the  annual  survey  of  de¬ 
partmental  oprerations,  to  report  data 
for  that  department  which  most  nearly 
approximates  that  operated  by  the 
store.  As  a  result,  useful  figures  for 
each  department  should  be  available 
for  the  benefit  of  buyers  and  other 
store  executives. 

In  some  instances  alternate  methods 
of  expanding  the  basic  departments 
are  provided. 

ITiere  are  fundamental  differences 
in  the  grouping  of  merchandise  and  in 
the  merchandising  approach  in  a  few 
departments.  The  Underwear  and 
Negligee  Department  is  an  example  of 
this.  Some  stores  merchandise  Under¬ 
wear  as  two  departments.  Knit  Under¬ 
wear  and  Woven  Underwear.  Nylon 
garments  are  sold  in  both  departments. 
With  the  growing  importance  of  ny¬ 
lon,  many  stores  have  created  a  depart¬ 


ment  which  consists  of  only  Nylon 
Underwear.  The  former  departments 
in  these  stores  become  Knit  Underwear 
(excluding  Nylon)  and  Woven  Under¬ 
wear  (excluding  Nylon).  These  new 
departments  are  necessary  to  insure 
comparability  based  upon  merchan¬ 
dise  content  of  departments. 

Another  example  where  alternate 
expansions  have  been  provided  for  is 
the  Coat  and  Suit  Department.  Some 
stores  merchandise  by  size,  i.e..  Wom¬ 
en’s  Coats  and  Suits,  ai»d  Misses’  Coats 
and  Suits.  Others  prefer  to  merchan¬ 
dise  Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  sepa¬ 
rately  from  Women’s  and  Misses’ 


Suits.  Provision  is  made  for  both  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

In  a  number  of  instances  provision 
is  made  for  separate  departments  for 
“Better”  and  “Inexpensive”  items;  for 
example,  the  Millinery  and  the  Dress 
Departments.  The  manual  does  not 
attempt  to  specify  the  price  lines  to  be 
carried  in  each  category.  This  will  be 
accomplished  as  follows:  In  reporting 
data  to  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
stores  will  lie  requested  to  rejx>rt  the 
price  range  carried  in  each  of  the  de¬ 
partments  in  which  this  situation  pre¬ 
vails.  Based  on  analyses  of  this  infor- 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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This  is  s  combinition  of  15-11  sod  15-12. 

ts-n  DOMESTICS.  UNBK  AND  TOWEU 

This  is  a  combinslion  of  15-21  and  15-22. 

1S-ia  UANKEn,  COMPOKTEBS  AND  SPIfAOS 

Tbb  is  a  coisbination  of  15-23  and  15-24. 

15-21  UNDIS  AND  TOWOS 

This  is  a  combination  of  15-31  and  15-32. 

IS-22  EEDDINO  AND  DOMESTICS 

Pillow  cases;  sheets.  Covers  for  blankets  and  comforters. 
Mattress  covers  and  pads.  Rubber  sheeting.  Bed  pillows. 
Muslin  and  sheetings,  cambric,  canton  flannel,  canvas,  duck 
and  drill;  cheese  cloth,  cotton  batting,  diaper  cloth,  gauze, 
mosquito  netting,  tarlatan  and  ticking. 

15-13  UANKETS  AND  CONtfOETBU 

Auto  robes;  blankets,  afghans;  camp,  utility  and  sheet  blank¬ 
ets;  comforters;  quilts,  steamer  rugs;  and  throws.  Bags  and 
cases  for  blankets  and  comforters. 

15-34  BEDSPEEADS  AND  BOUDOIR  ACCESSORIES 

15-31  TOWEU 

Towels,  towclings  (uscluding  dish  towels  and  toweling),  and 
wash  cloths. 

IS-33  UNENS 

Household  and  table  linens,  center  pieces;  doilies;  napkins; 
heat-resistant  pads;  place  sets  and  pl^  mats  of  all  materials; 
scarfs,  table  cloths,  including  table  linen  by  the  yard.  Plastic 
table  cloths. 

(From  the  new  manual,  these  two  pages  (reduced  in  size)  show  how  the 

system  of  progressive  departmental  breakdowns  adapts  itself  to  the 
requirerrtents  of  both  big-volume  and  small-volume  departments. 
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a  really  Great 
Sleep  Show! 


We'll  bet  you  never  dreamed  you'd  soon  be  hanging  out  a  "Now  Playing"  shingle  for  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  events  to  hit  the  homefumishing  industry  and  your  very  own  Bedding 
Department.  No  one  is  ever  ntore  surprised  than  the  retailers  who  follow  this  new  program  once 
eoch  year,  as  they  watch  folks  coming  in  by  the  hundreds.  It  happens  only  because  they  post 
a  few  new  ideas  on  their  Bedding  Department  marques  .  .  .  it's  as  simple  as  that. 


Each  year  more  and  more  retailers  and  manufacturers  are  discovering  how  this  new  selling  and 
display  technique  can  bring  traffic  to  the  floor  while  it's  hot,  and  how  it  continues  to  bring  'em 
around  as  the  show  idea  cools  down.  Each  year,  more  and  more  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  and  radio  commentators  are  giving  more  and  more  recognition  to  these  imaginative 
\  ideas  and  merchandising  themes. 


And  why  not?  We  all  know  there's  no  business  like  show  business.  In  store  after  store, 
through  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  actual,  documented  retail  experiences  the  Sleep  Show 
has  proved  how  important  this  new  kind  of  selling  can  be  to  the  whole  store. 


This  year  as  never  before,  April  1 3*25  and  the  Sleep  Show  theme  will  be  announced, 
dramatized,  and  press  agented  with  national  magazine  advertising  and  editorial  help, 
fulUnetwork  radio  and  TV,  local  newspaper  and  editorial  features,  and  .  .  .  but  wait! 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  will  be  looking  for  your  Sleep  Show  .  .  .  not  ours.  That's  what  all  the 
fanfare  is  about.  Everywhere  in  America  (and  in  Cuba  too,  we  understand)  customers  and 
prospects  and  many  who  are  "just  looking"  will  be  watching  for  your  banners  and  window 
trim  to  identify  your  store.  You'll  need  all  this  to  tell  the  folks  that  the  Sleep  Show  is  "Now 
^  Ploying"  in  your  Bedding  Department. 


Of  course,  you'll  need  the  Show  too.  Ask  your  NABM  member  bedding  supplier  for  both 
the  ideas  and  the  trimmings.  He'll  have  everything  in  kit  form  ready  to  prove,  and 
help  you  produce,  a  Sleep  Show  that  will  honestly  be  the  greatest  show  on  earth. 


Ask  your  bedding  supplier  now.  Start  planning  to  capitalize 
on  bedding's  new  expanding  market  April  13. 


** today’s  bedding*. .a  tonic  for  ^  your  tired  rooms!” 

Prepared  by  BEDDING  MERCHANDISER  for  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  BEDDING  MANUFACTURERS 
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What  should  stores  do  about  keeping,  improving  their  soft  floor  coverings 
volume  in  the  face  of  specialist  competition?  This  was  the  problem 
given  to  a  special  committee  of  Home  Furnishings  Group  directors 
appointed  by  Chairman  Dick  Wolfe  of  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Harry  D.  Schmidt,  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  chairman;  Ted  Platt, 
Broadway  Department  Store;  William  Schuldenfrei,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  and 
Bernard  B.  Zients,  City  Stores.  The  facts  given  in  the  article  are  the 
result  of  a  questionnaire  the  committee  got  up  and  which  some  60  stores 
answered.  Mr.  Goldeman  is  staff  assistant  to  William  Burston,  Manager 
of  the  Merchandising  Division. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  STATUS  OF  THE 


oor 


coverings  department 


By  Robert  Goldeman 


k  SURVEY  aimed  at  discovering 
what  methods  department  store 
soft  surface  floor  coverings  departments 
use  to  offset  increasing  specialist  com¬ 
petition  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  Home  Furnishings  Group  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division.  The 
survey  was  made  among  more  than  GO 
^lores  throughout  the  country. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
shown  l)y  these  responses:  33  jjer  cent 
of  the  stores  said  that  competition  from 
specialists  is  a  major  problem;  30  per 
cent  said  specialists  are  “somewhat  of  a 
problem,”  and  only  17  per  cent  felt 
that  specialists  do  not  constitute  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  their  business.  Price  cut¬ 
ting  was  given  as  the  major  reason  for 
the  specialists’  competitive  strength, 
and  most  department  stores  refuse  to 
meet  this  sort  of  competition. 

THE  REPORTING  STORES 

The  median  soft  surface  sales  check 
for  all  stores  reporting  was  $88  in  1952. 
This  figure  is  surprisingly  high  in  con¬ 


trast  with  the  1951  .MOR  figure  of 
$38.07.  The  stores’  figures  ranged  from 
$10  to  $400.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reporting  average  sales  check  fig¬ 
ures  had  average  sales  below  $100. 
.\bout  25  per  cent  fell  between  $100 
and  $200,  and  the  rest  had  average 
sales  tickets  over  $200. 

Merchandise  Carried.  Cottons  are  car¬ 
ried  by  98  per  cent  of  the  stores  and 
almost  half  of  these  report  excellent 
volume  for  this  merchandise.  .\n  addi¬ 
tional  three-eighths  say  the  volume  is 
fair.  The  remainder  state  that  cotton 
volume  is  poor.  Imports  are  carried 
Ijy  67  per  cent  of  the  stores.  One-fifth 
of  those  carrying  imports  report  excel¬ 
lent  volume.  Three-fifths  report  fair 
volume  and  one-fifth,  poor  volume. 
Only  33  jier  cent  of  the  stores  carry 
seconds.  Most  of  these  say  that  the 
supply  of  seconds  is  fair. 

Less  than  33  per  cent  of  the  stores 
carry  owh-brand  merchandise.  A  third 
of  those  carrying  own-brand  merchan¬ 


dise  report  excellent  volume  and  half 
say  that  volume  is  fair.  The  others  re¬ 
port  poor  volume. 

Resources.  Stores  use  anywhere  from 
two  to  20  resources.  Almost  50  per  cent 
limit  themselves  to  four  or  five  re¬ 
sources  and  most  of  the  remaining 
half  use  from  six  to  20.  Only  eight  per 
cent  use  less  than  four  resources.  Few 
stores  feel  they  have  too  many  re¬ 
sources,  none  that  they  have  too  few; 
83  per  cent  feel  they  have  just  enough. 
Nevertheless,  over  50  per  cent  would 
prefer  fewer  lines,  each  with  a  wider 
range  of  patterns.  About  one-third  of 
the  stores  have  most  of  their  resources 
on  a  selective  basis;  20  per  cent  have 
half  their  resources  on  a  selective  basis 
and  the  remainder  have  few  or  none. 

THE  COMPETITION 

Displays  of  specialist  operators  are 
not  superior  to  the  stores’  own  dis¬ 
plays,  the  stores  feel.  Forty  per  cent 
say  that  their  own  displays  are  better 
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Competitive  Status  of  the  Floor  Coverings  Department  {Continued) 


than  those  of  the  specialists  and  40  per 
cent  say  they’re  about  even.  Only  20 
per  cent  believe  specialists  siijjerior  in 
this  respect. 

Specialist  Advantages.  Stores  indicat¬ 
ed  several  advantages  specialists  have 
over  them.  More  than  67  per  cent 
cited  price  cutting  and  other  competi¬ 
tive  advantages.  Some  of  these  are  free 
installation  and/or  padding  practices, 
lower  operating  expenses,  lower  mark¬ 
ons,  and  flexible  pricing. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  stated  that  spe¬ 
cialists  give  quicker  installation  serv¬ 
ice.  Stores  state  that  they  themselves 
install  in  about  six  days  average.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  waiting  period  is  given  as  a 
range  of  days  which  averages  three  to 
10  days.  In  the  entire  sample  the 
range  of  time  required  for  installation 
went  from  immediate  delivery  to  .SO 
days.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  stores 
say  that  longer  hours,  more  night 
openings,  etc.,  give  the  s|>ecialists  an 
advantage. 

Department  Store  Assets.  Stores  point¬ 
ed  to  their  own  assets  and  means  of 
meeting  and  beating  specialist  compe¬ 
tition.  Fifty  per  cent  feel  that  their 
prompt  adjustment  policies  are  a  defi¬ 
nite  asset  in  competition  with  special¬ 
ists  and  50  per  cent  feel  that  store  serv¬ 
ices  like  charge  and  budget  accounts 
are  a  definite  aid  in  bringing  in  cus¬ 
tomers  they  might  otherwise  lose  to 
the  specialists. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  point  to  their 
guarantees  as  valuable  sales  aids;  28 
per  cent  say  that  the  cash  refund  pol¬ 
icy  helps  and  28  per  cent  point  out 
that  general  factors  like  store  prestige, 
stability  and  integrity  are  basic  in 
overcoming  the  specialist  threat.  One 
department  manager  summed  this  up 
when  he  said,  “We  go  to  any  extent  to 
see  that  our  customers  are  completely 
satisfied.  We  stand  behind  our  items 
100  per  cent  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion,  sometimes  even  at  a  loss.”  The 
fact  that  a  department  store  enables 
customers  to  make  coordinated  home 
furnishings  purchases  was  cited  as 
another  advantage. 

The  stores  pointed  to  many  tech¬ 
niques  they  use  in  beating  competi¬ 
tion.  These  include  exclusive  lines. 


own  workroom,  better  selling  forces, 
and  fuller  stocks.  About  private  lines 
one  manager  said,  “The  best  way,  we 
believe,  to  combat  the  specialists  is  to 
have  as  many  private  patterns  as  possi¬ 
ble  (exclusive  set  ups).  Do  not  handle 
or  even  get  near  anything  they  might 
carry.” 

A  few  stores  stress  fashion— fashion 
shows  twice  a  year,  style  advertising. 
Those  citing  the  style  approach  also 
mention  occasional  special  price  pro¬ 
motions  and  one  store  uses  a  continu¬ 
ous  promotion  of  low  price  carpet  for 
traffic,  reporting  that  “this  develops 
many  higher  priced  carpet  sales.” 

Outside  Selling.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of 
the  stores  do  some  outside  selling.  One 
store  said  of  this  “More  calls— and  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  leads  is  a  MUST!” 
Another  stated;  “We  believe  we  have 
improved  our  operation  this  Fall  by 
getting  a  much  more  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  who  makes  almost  all  of  his  sales 
in  the  home.  In  fact,  we  encourage 
customers  on  the  floor  to  let  us  bring 
samples  out  so  that  the  sale  can  be 
closed  with  both  husband  and  wife 
present.” 

Trade-Ins.  Approximately  17  per  cent 
of  the  stores  take  trade-ins.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  this  a  store  reported:  “We 
give  the  same  trade  regardless  of  the 
carpet  purchased  and  have  lost  no 
money  on  trades.”  All  but  one  of  the 
stores  accepting  trade-ins  resell  the 
used  merchandise. 

Other  Techniques.  A  few  stores  use 
package  deals  to  stimulate  sales.  One 
store  explained:  “On  wall-to-wall  in¬ 
stallation  we  usually  make  an  overall 
fixed  price  for  complete  installation, 
i.e.,  carpet  pad  and  installation.” 

Sample  selling  is  another  method 
cited.  “We  have  shifted  extensively 
to  sample  sales.  Fhis  gives  us  a  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  styles  and  selection 
and  delivery  from  district  distributors 
in  three  days  to  one  week.  Most  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  object  to  waiting.  But 
this  cut  to  order  business  does  reduce 
markup.  [However]  it  eliminates 
markdowns,  keeps  inventory  small  and 
gives  greater  turnover.” 

Stores  stress  service  and  efficient  ad¬ 


justment.  Twenty  per  cent  stated  that 
they  give  cash  allowances  on  faulty 
merchandise;  10  |jer  cent  that  they  re¬ 
place  faulty  floor  coverings.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  stores  comment  that  it’s 
important  to  satisfy  customers  any  way 
possible.  Typical  comments  are; 
“We’ll  do  practically  anything  the  cus¬ 
tomer  desires,”  adjustments  are  made 
to  the  “complete  satisfaction”  of  the 
customer;  “our  policy  is  to  please 
|>eople.” 

However,  some  stores  feel  that  none 
of  these  assets  really  means  anything. 
One  store  commented:  “We  practice 
all  of  these  [prompt  adjustments,  cash 
refunds  when  justified,  guaranteeing 
our  merchandise,  charge  accounts]  and 
yet  when  a  cut  price  is  involved,  they 
[the  customers]  forget  everything  ex¬ 
cept  price.” 

Accordingly,  17  |jer  cent  of  the 
stores  meet  their  competitors’  prices, 
within  reason.  One  store  reported: 
“We’ll  meet  any  ethical  competition.” 
Another  reports:  “We  meet  advertised 
prices  on  the  same  item.”  Some  stress 
the  difficulties  of  this  path.  One  store 
reported:  “We  have  a  policy  of  being 
always  competitive.  However,  some 
deals  are  so  bad  we  can’t  always  meet 
them.”  This  store  continues,  “Special¬ 
ty  salesmen  often  do  a  more  thorough 
selling  job.  Top  management  doesn’t 
want  to  recognize  the  specialists  as 
competition  and  still  hides  behind  the 
‘better  service’  phobia.” 

Progressive  Pricing.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  stores  use  some  form  of  progres¬ 
sive  pricing  where  the  price  per  yard 
drops  as  yardage  bought  increases. 
Some  qualify  their  techniques.  One 
stated  that  progressive  pricing  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  “only  on  commercial  installa¬ 
tions,”  and  another  said;  “We  were 
forced  to  go  into  progressive  pricing  to 
meet  competition.  We  tell  our  custom¬ 
ers  on  a  medium  to  large  job  that  we 
will  estimate  and  give  them  a  contract 
price.” 

As  noted,  only  17  p)er  cent  of  the 
stores  resort  to  competitive  pricing 
The  majority,  then,  avoid  this  tech¬ 
nique  and  rely  on  tested  department 
store  methods.  A  representative  of  top 
management,  commenting  on  his  de¬ 
partment  manager’s  reply,  very  aptly 
states  the  majority  opinion:  “Our 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Oank  charge  account  plans 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  A  NEW  TYPE 
OF  CENTRALIZED  CREDIT 


By  A.  L.  Trotta 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


During  the  past  year  or  so,  from 
scattered  points  like  Philadelphia, 
Kalamazoo  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have 
come  reports  of  increased  activity 
along  new  lines  of  centralized  credit 
service  for  retail  stores.  Different 
plans  cropping  up  in  different  local¬ 
ities,  all  retain  several  features  in  com¬ 
mon;  they  aim  at  making  more  credit 
available  in  a  community  by;  (a)  issu¬ 
ing  one  credit  authorization  to  a  shop¬ 
per  which  will  be  acceptable  at  all 
member  stores  and  (b)  letting  the  local 
bank  take  over  the  task  of  billing 
and  collecting,  after  it  buys  the  credit 
receivables  from  the  merchants  at  a 
discount. 

The  existing  plans  vary  somewhat 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  authorize 
credit  purchases  as  well  as  in  other  de¬ 
tails.  But  the  striking  feature  of  the 
plans  is  immediately  evident:  Smaller 
merchants,  heretofore  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  because  they  had  no  facilities  for 
offering  credit  in  competition  with 
bigger  stores,  may  now  have  found  a 
way  to  put  up  a  little  stiffer  resistance 
on  the  credit  front. 

The  Franklin  Plan.  The  Franklin  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y,, 
which  offers  one  bank  charge  account 
plan,  is  reported  pleased  with  the  op¬ 
eration  to  date.  Located  in  the  biggest 
and  fastest-growing  suburb  of  New 
York  City,  the  Franklin  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  its  plan  to  Nassau  County  retailers 
for  a  little  short  of  a  year  and  already 
has  about  800  members  enrolled. 

When  a  store— it  can  be  a  small  spe¬ 
cialty  or  department  store,  an  appli¬ 
ance  or  hardware  store,  or  even  a  pet 
shop— becomes  a  member  of  the  plan, 
it  receives  a  replica  of  the  bank’s  seal 


to  display  in  its  window.  It  is  also 
supjjlied  with  customer  application 
blanks,  which  the  store  mails  to  the 
bank  after  the  customer  fdls  in  details 
on  his  credit  standing.  Credit  cards 
are  sent  to  customer  applicants  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  credit  references 
have  been  checked,  and  shoppiers  can 
then  obtain  credit  at  any  member  store 
by  simply  showing  their  cards. 

After  merchandise  has  been  selected, 
and  the  amount  of  the  purchase  has 
been  authorized  via  telephone  with 
the  bank,  the  merchant ‘makes  out  a 
sales  check  and  mails  it  to  the  bank  at 
the  close  of  the  day’s  business. 

C^redit  sales  checks  are  considered 
drafts  by  the  bank  and  are  entered  as 
depjosits  on  the  merchant’s  account, 
after  first  being*  discounted.  The 
Franklin  credits  95  pter  cent  of  the 
draft,  taking  five  pjer  cent  as  its  fee. 
Other  plans  may  vary  one  or  two  p)er 
cent  over  this  figure.  In  the  case  of  90- 
day  charge  accounts  for  purchases  over 
$50,  the  Franklin’s  discount  is  six  per 
cent. 

Customers  are  billed  on  a  cycle 
arrangement,  with  all  their  purchases 
from  member  stores  itemized  on  a 
single  bill.  Since  credit  sales  checks 
are  accepted  without  recourse  by  the 
bank,  the  merchant  has  the  use  of  95 
p)er  cent  of  his  money  long  before  his 
customer  pays  for  her  purchase. 

The  Paterson  Plan.  Another  plan  was 
instituted  in  Paterson,  N.  |.,  by  the 
Paterson  Savings  &  Trust  Company. 
Set  up  on  revolving  credit  principles, 
the  Paterson  plan  issues  scrip  to  charge 
account  customers.  The  scrip  is  accept¬ 
ed  as  payment  for  merchandise  by 
merchant  members,  who  then  dep>osit 


them  at  the  bank.  The  merchant  only 
retrieves  92  per  cent  of  his  money, 
however,  the  Paterson  bank  taking  an 
eight  |3er  cent  iliscount  for  its  service 
fee.  The  scrip  plan  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  merchants  to  get  separate  au¬ 
thorizations  from  the  bank  on  each 
credit  transaction,  since  the  issuance 
of  scrip  in  advance  by  the  bank  to  the 
customer  serves  the  purpose.  Upon 
payment  of  her  bill  within  30  days,  the 
customer’s  supply  of  scrip  is  replen¬ 
ished  by  the  bank  to  the  original 
amount  authorized. 

Both  the  Franklin  plan  and  the  Pat¬ 
erson  plan  have  been  made  available, 
on  a  franchise  basis,  to  other  banks 
throughout  the  country.  The  former, 
through  the  Charge  Account  Credit 
Corf>oration  of  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  sample  forms  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  workings  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  to  other  banks  for  a  fee  based  on 
the  bank’s  resources  and  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  amount  of  charge  business 
it  does.  The  Paterson  plan  charges  a 
fee  based  on  trading  area  population 
for  one  of  its  packaged  franchises,  in¬ 
cluding  forms,  scrip  and  promotional 
material. 

Profitable  Prospects.  Tight  control 
over  the  amount  of  credit  authorized 
contributes  to  the  success  of  bank  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  distribution  of  scrip, 
which  actually  constitutes  a  pre-au¬ 
thorization  of  credit,  makes  for  less  of 
a  risk  and  less  expense  for  the  Pater¬ 
son  bank.  Although  the  Franklin  plan 
requires  the  bank  to  keep  10  telephone 
lines  op)en  for  quick  authorization, 
even  up  to  9:30  or  10  at  night,  the 
bank  secs  a  good  profit  potential  for 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Chart  A  (above)  shows  the  rate  of  decline 
of  charge  accounts  in  actual  use  in  one 
store  over  a  10  year  period.  In  Chart  B 
(below)  the  cumulative  amount  of  pur¬ 
chases  of  each  account  originally  opened 
is  shown  for  the  same  10  year  period.  This 
figure  levels  off  somewhere  below  $200 
as  fewer  accourrts  remain  active. 


How  Much  Is  a 
Charge  Account  Worth? 

By  Robert  Kahn 


How  long  will  the  average  charge  account  remain 
active?  How  much  will  it  produce  over  a  period  of 
years?  How  much  is  it  worth  to  the  store?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  vital  to  every  retailer 
and  can  be  found,  the  author  says,  by  careful  and 
continual  research. 

k  NV  store  can  tell  you,  to  the  cent, 
how  much  credit  business  it  did 
last  month  or  last  year.  That  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  by-product  of  the 
accounting  process.  Any  credit  office 
can  tell  you  how  many  statements  it 
mailed  out  last  month  or  last  cycle. 

That  figure  is  found  on  the  automatic 
postage  meter.  Any  credit  office  can 
tell  you  how  many  charge  accounts  it 
opened  last  month  or  last  year.  That 
is  a  necessary  business  statistic. 

But  how  many  stores  can  tell  you 
the  total  sales  they  expect,  over  the 
next  10  years,  from  each  account 
opened  this  year?  How  many  stores 
can  tell  you  how  many  of  the  accounts 
they  opened  this  year  will  still  be  ac¬ 
tive  five  years  from  now?  How  many 
stores  can  tell  you  the  number  of  extra 
inactive  accounts  revived  as  a  result  of 
special  programs? 

Department  stores  spend  large  sums 
of  money  each  year  to  attract  charge 
customers.  They  advertise.  They  con¬ 
duct  contests  among  employees  to 
open  new  accounts.  They  train  em¬ 
ployees  to  say  “Is  this  a'  charge?” 

They  do  this  because  of  a  general 
“feeling”  that  charge  accounts  are 
“good”  for  the  store— but  “good”  is 
anybody’s  guess.  They  have  no  figures 
to  tell  them  how  much  business  they 
can  expect,  over  the  next  10  years,  for 
each  100  accounts  they  open  this  year. 

How  much  should  a  store  pay  to  get 
an  account?  The  average  retailer  has 
no  idea  what  an  account  will  produce 
and  so  has  no  idea  whether  he  has 
sjjent  too  much  or  not  enough.  When 
stores  undertake  a  campaign  to  re- 
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activate  inactive  accounts  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  any  true  idea  of  what  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  produced  because  they  can¬ 
not  subtract  from  the  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  reopened  the  number  that 
would  have  reopened  in  due  course 
without  a  campaign.  Usually  they 
credit  all  reopenings  to  the  campaign. 

This  situation  is  unnecessary.  Any 
store  can  have  an  accurate  idea  of  how 
much  business  it  can  expect  over  the 
next  five,  or  10,  or  20  years  for  each 
account  opened  this  year.  It  can  tell 
what  results  above  normal  have  been 
obtained  by  a  campaign  to  reo|}en  ac¬ 
counts.  It  can  determine  how  much  it 
wants  to  pay  to  get  new'  accounts.  It 
can  determine  whether  it  is  doing  a 
better  or  a  poorer  job  than  before  in 
keeping  old  accounts  active. 

The  solution  involves  a  continuing 
survey  of  charge  accounts  on  a  samp¬ 
ling  basis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  large  sample  in  order  to  get  usable 
figures.  .\  store  opening  5,000  accounts 
a  year  needs  only  about  100  random 
accounts  a  year  as  a  sample.  A  store 
oj>ening  10,000  or  more  accounts  a 
year  would  not  need  more  than  200 
random  accounts  a  year. 

The  first  step  is  the  random  select- 
tion  of  accounts  which  will  become  the 
jx;rmanent  sample.  I'he  easiest  method 
is  to  number  all  approved  credit  appli¬ 
cations  consecutively  and  then  select 
all  applications  ending  in  certain  digits 
—for  example,  in  a  store  opening  5,000 
accounts  a  year  and  wanting  100  ran¬ 
dom  accounts  (two  per  cent),  they 
might  take  all  accounts  ending  in  the 
numbers  27  and  65.  Numbering  the 
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TABLE  I 

1955  FOLLOW-UP 

(4)* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Average  Dollar  Purchases 

Year  Account 

Percentage  of 

Average  Dollar  Purchases 

per  Account  Originally 

Originally  Opened 

Accounts  Used 

per  Account  USED 

OPENED 

1955 

90*’;, 

550.00 

$45.00 

1951 

1.5% 

50.00 

22.50 

1953 

55.00 

19.80 

1952 

0 

05.00 

18.85 

♦Column  (4)  is  determined  by  multiplying  (iolumn  (2)  by  Column  (3).  j 
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accounts  is  a  simple  ojieration  involv¬ 
ing  a  consecutive  numbering  machine 
and  it  can  lie  done  centrally  by  the 
person  finally  approving  all  accounts. 
It  might  even  represent  the  approval 
stamp. 

Before  the  new  applications  are  filed 
in  the  regidar  accounts-receivables 
files,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  a 
record,  for  future  identification,  of  all 
accounts  with  the  selected  ending 
numbers.  .\  simple  listing  should 
show  the  application  number,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  and  address,  and  any 
identification  number  (such  as  an 
alpha-numeric  number)  that  is  nor- 
ntally  assigned  to  accounts.  .\t  the  end 
of  each  year  the  sample  accounts 
selected  from  that  year’s  crop  of  new 
accounts  should  be  set  up  on  a  pertna- 
nent  record  sheet.  .After  each  account 
name  and  address  there  shoidd  be  pro¬ 
vided  enough  columns  to  record  the 


total  annual  purchases  lor  each  of  the 
next  10  or  more  years. 

.\t  the  end  of  each  year,  all  accounts 
in  the  continuing  survey  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  checked  for  their 
total  dollar  purchases.  In  case  the 
account  has  not  been  used  for  the  year, 
a  dash  should  be  entered  to  show  that 
the  account  was  actually  located  and 
checked.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  locate  each  of  the  accounts  in  the 
survey  to  avoid  errors  in  the  results. 

.At  the  end  of  each  year  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  information  is  made, 
rhis  consists  of  three  parts. 

First,  determine  the  percentage  of 
the  accounts,  broken  down  by  their 
opening  year,  that  were  actually  used 
in  the  year  surveyed.  For  example,  if 
you  started  your  survey  in  1952  and 
were  making  the  1955  follow-up,  you 
would  want  to  know  what  percentage 
of  accounts  cjpened  in  1952  were  actu¬ 


ally  used  in  1955,  what  percentage 
o|>ened  in  1953  were  used  in  1955  and 
the  same  for  accounts  opened  in  1954 
and  1955. 

Second,  determine  for  each  year  the 
average  purchases  of  the  accounts 
used.  To  do  this  you  would  divide  the 
total  purchases  made  by  1952  accounts 
during  1955  by  the  number  of  19.52 
accounts  used  in  1955. 

Third,  determine  the  average  pur¬ 
chases  |jer  account  opened.  Table  1 
shows  how  this  computation  would  be 
made. 

.After  summarizing  each  year’s  fig¬ 
ures  as  above,  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  for  each  base  year  would  be 
posted  to  charts  maintained  for  the 
year.  Two  charts  are  maintained  for 
each  opening  year. 

Chart  A  shows  the  j>ercentage  of  ac¬ 
counts  still  active  during  each  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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TABLE  II 


ANNUAL  FOLLOW-UP 

DATA  OBTAINED  ON 
FOR  10  YEARS 

ACCOUNTS  OPENED 

(1) 

Years  After 
Opening 

(2) 

Percentage  of 
Accounts  Used 

(3) 

Average  Purchases 

Per  Account  USED 

(4) 

Average  Dollar 
Purchases  Per 

Account  OPENED 

(5) 

Cumulative 
Purchases  Per 
Account  OPENED 

Opening 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Ith 

5th 

0th 

7  th 

8th 

9th 

lOth 

90% 

-15% 

36% 

29% 

23% 

18%  • 

•5% 

12% 

10% 

«% 

7% 

S50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

05.00 

70.00 

70.00 

65.00 

70.00 

65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

$45.00 

22.50 

19.80 

18.85 

16.10 

12.60 

9.75 

8.40 

6.50 

5.20 

4.90 

$45.00 

67.50 

87.30 

106.15 

122.25 

134.85 

144.60 

153.00 

159.50 

164.70 

169.60 

1953 
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YEARS  OF  BUILDING  FOR  TOMORROW 


Rike-Kumler 

versary  promotion.  Several  dioramas 
were  presented  in  the  store’s  windows 
during  the  early  days  of  the  century 
celebration.  Even  the  construction  of 
these  dioramas  has  a  civic  association; 
they  were  designed  and  built  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Dayton  Art  Institute.  One 
of  these  dioramas  depicted  the  Canal 
Boat  era,  a  second  pictured  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  spoke  at  the  Court 
House  in  1858,  and  another  commem¬ 
orated  the  Wright  Brothers’  first  flight 
in  the  Dayton  area,  at  nearby  Sims 
Station.  Others  reproduced  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  succeeding  Rike  store  sites. 

In  1853,  David  L.  Rike,  the  founder, 
was  one  of  three  partners  who  opened 
a  wholesale  and  retail  firm  on  East 
Third  Street,  near  the  canal  that 
served  as  Dayton’s  main  transportation 
link  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There,  with  additions,  it  remained 
while  grandfather’s  watch  recorded 
the  passing  of  40  years. 

The  wholesale  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  went,  with  one  of  the  partners,  to 
Cincinnati  in  1865,  and  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  became  known  as  the  D.  L.  Rike 
Dry  Goods  Store.  Samuel  Kumler  and 
Robert  I.  Cummin  came  in  as  part¬ 
ners  in  1868,  changing  the  firm  name 
to  D.  L.  Rike  and  Co.  Now  Rike’s  had 
20  employees,  and  already  it  had  an 
individual  and  unmistakable  {person¬ 
ality  of  its  own.  The  basis  of  this  {per¬ 
sonality  was,  and  is,  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  honesty  in  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion,  excellent  employee  relations  and 
a  strong  sense  of  identification  with 
the  community. 


DAVID  L.  RIKE 
1 824-1 89S 


FREDERICK  H.  RIKE 
1867-1947 


DAVID  L.  RIKE 
Pratidant  tinea  1947 


RANDFATHER’S  watch  is  still 
ticking  on  as  David  L.  Rike  guides 
the  Rike-Kumler  Company  into  its 
second  century.  .\nd  the  founder’s 
flair  for  promotion  is  reflected  in  the 
grandson’s  selection  of  this  venerable 
timepiece  as  the  motif  for  the  store’s 
celebration  of  100  years  devoted  to 
serving  the  people  of  Dayton  and  the 
Miami  Valley. 

“Grandfather’s  Watch  Has  Ticked 
Faithfully  for  a  Century”  was  the  head¬ 
line  of  the  newspapper  advertisement 
that  inaugurated  the  anniversary  year 
observance.  The  watch  is  reproduced 
on  boxes  and  wrapping  papper,  on  let¬ 
terheads  and  checks— in  fact  it  will  be 
prominent  in  all  of  Rike’s  promotion 
and  advertising  throughout  1953. 

This  isn’t  just  another  timepiece 
used  to  indicate  the  passing  of  years. 
This  watch  has  ticked  off  the  seconds 
of  an  eventful  century  during  which 


father,  son  and  grandson  have  built 
one  of  the  country’s  outstanding  de¬ 
partment  stores.  And  the  sturdy  gold 
chain  is  a  firm  link  back  over  the  years 
to  1853— symbolic  of  continuity  of 
management  and  vision  through  three 
generations  of  a  merchant  family,  and 
of  the  unwavering  community  esteem 
the  store  has  enjoyed. 

Dayton’s  pride  in  the  store  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  lead  paragraph  of  the 
newspapper  story  which  apppeared  at 
the  time  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  store  was  oppened  in  the  fall  of 
1949.  Following  the  headline,  “Thou¬ 
sands  View  Rike-Kumler  Firm’s  Ex¬ 
pansion;  Civic  Pride  Overflows,”  the 
account  oppened  with,  “Dayton’s  geyser 
of  civic  pride  cast  rainbows  around 
the  Rike-Kumler  Co.  last  week  .  .  .” 

History.  Historical  events  in  Dayton’s 
past  figure  prominently  in  the  anni- 


Expansion.  Until  1893,  Rike’s  physical 
expansion  took  the  form  of  a  spread¬ 
ing  out  in  its  original  location.  The 
business  was  incorporated;  the  second 
generation  of  management,  represent¬ 
ed  by  Frederick  H.  Rike  and  I.  G.  Kum¬ 
ler,  had  taken  its  place  in  the  store; 
the  employee  staff  had  grown  to  100, 
and  the  time  had  come  for  a  change. 

This  took  the  form  of  a  big  and 
handsome  new  building,  an  elegant 
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of  Dayton:  a  family  story 


copy  of  a  World’s  Fair  structure.  More 
iinp)rtant  than  the  imposing  archi¬ 
tecture  and  decoration,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  a  truly  departmentalized 
store  had  begun  to  develop.  For  the 
community  of  Dayton,  Rike’s  selection 
of  a  location  was  significant.  The  new 
store’s  site  was  at  Fourth  and  Main 
Streets,  away  from  the  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  section,  but  it  quickly  ceased  to 
be  a  fringe  area  and  became  the  center 
of  the  city’s  commercial  development. 
(This  experience  was  repeated  20 
years  later,  when  Rike’s,  finding  the 
overbuilt  location  inadequate  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  moved  further  north  to  its 
present  location.) 
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Pioneer  Move.  In  1895  David  L.  Rike 
died,  and  Robert  Cummin  succeeded 
him  as  president.  Frederick  H.  Rike 
became  president  in  1907,  after  Mr. 
Cummin’s  death,  and  the  store  name 
was  changed  to  Rike-Kumler  in  1908. 
Already  the  search  for  more  space  was 
under  way.  In  1912  the  move  was 
made  to  another  new  building,  seven 
stories  high,  and  representing  the  very 
ultimate  in  motlern  store  planning. 
Rike’s  had  chosen  to  move  north  when 
the  city’s  business  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
panding  southward,  but  it  was  as  it 
had  been  once  l>efore— the  store  opened 
another  frontier  in  Dayton’s  commer¬ 
cial  development. 

When  the  site  was  announced  and 
the  construction  started,  the  oldsters 
of  the  business  community  wagged 
their  heads  and  said,  “Fred’s  crazy— 
he’ll  go  broke  in  no  time— the  store 
won’t  last  a  year  up  there!’’  Thomas  R. 
McKee,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  now,  was  a  young  employee 
when  the  move  was  made  to  Second 
and  Main  Streets.  He  recalls  an  even¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Rike’s  office,  just  before 
Christmas  in  1912.  “Tom,”  Mr.  Rike 
said,  “remember  the  predictions  last 
spring— remember  how  everyone  said 
we’d  have  no  traffic  ’way  up  here? 
Come  over  here.”  Walking  to  the  win- 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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One  of  the  advertisements  with  which  Rike's  launched  its  centennial  year  last  month. 
Ads  and  window  dioramas  took  -an  appreciative  look  back  at  the  store's  past,  and 
Dayton's;  and  the  "grandfather's  watch"  theme  has  been  introduced  into  the  store's 
promotions,  packaging  and  all  printed  material.  And  in  the  midst  of  H  all,  "building 
for  tomorrow"  continues,  as  Rike's  does  a  major  improvement  job  on  its  main  floor. 
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Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


MORf  5AU5  WITH  FEWiR  MARKDOWN5 

Fewer  boxes  need  be  opened,  and  fewer 
stockings  need  be  handled,  in  selling  from 
this  Holeproof  Visualizer  fixture.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  sees  all  styles  and  chooses  those 
she  wants— sometimes  choosing  additional 
numbers  the  salesperson  would  not  have 
suggested.  Transaction  time  is  quicker, 
and  soilage  and  snagging  are  less  fre¬ 
quent.  Fixture  stocks  24  dozen  pairs  and 
has  space  for  display;  it  can  be  used  as 
counter,  wall  installation,  or  aisle  fixture. 


FROM  SHOWROOM  TO  SELUNG  FLOOR 

From  manufacturers"  showrooms  often  come  ideas  that  can 
be  translated  easily  to  the  retail  selling  floor.  Here  are  two 
examples. 

From  Alexander  Smith's  showroom  (above)  comes  a 
space-saving  way  to  tell  the  customers  how  to  use  important 
new  floor  covering  types;  to  suggest  rooms,  colors,  and  peri¬ 
ods,  and  to  show  carpet,  furniture  and  drapery  coordination 
without  using  even  the  space  that  one  model  room  would 
require. 

And  (left)  North  American  Lace's  angled  panels  form  an 
excellent  fishnet  center,  with  dummy  windows  and  color - 
range  displays  alternating  with  one  another. 
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UNOBSTRUCTED  VIEW 

Modern  store  planners  avoid  towering  fixtures  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
thus  giving  the  customer  an  unobstructed  view.  In  the  Fedway  stores  (right), 
the  absolute  limit  for  height  is  54  inches,  with  nothing  above  that  level  but 
an  occasional  feature  display.  At  Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  the  newly 
remodeled  housewares  department  (above)  adheres  even  more  rigidly  to 
its  refusal  to  block  the  view.  Bloomingdale's,  incidentally,  labels  every  item 
on  display  with  stock  location,  price  and  other  needed  information. 


Reports  to  Management  on 


^  EPARTMENT  stores  are  learning  a  new  way  of  life.  Faced  with  high  payroll  costs  and  inadequate 
salesmanship,  management  has  interested  itself  increasingly  in  ways  to  conserve  the  salesperson's  time 
and  yet  make  shopping  easier  for  the  customer. 

In  most  stores,  the  effort  to  make  the  customer's  and  the  salesperson's  time  more  productive  results  in 
changed  fixturing  and  a  conversion  to  exposed  merchandise.  But  those  who  have  done  the  most  thorough 
refixturing  have  found  that  this  is  but  a  first  step;  the  new  fixtures  must  be  backed  up  by  plenty  of  stock  on 
the  selling  floor,  by  systematically  arranged  stock  rooms,  by  changes  in  the  way  the  mechanics  of  a 
sale  are  handled.  Sometimes  the  path  of  progress  leads  straight  to  a  new  merchandising  policy,  stream¬ 
lined  assortments,  and  improved  turnover. 

Even  in  fine  specialty  stores,  management  is  eyeing  these  developments  with  keen  interest.  Store  heads 
who  would  once  have  reacted  with  a  startled  "Who,  me?"  are  now  asking,  "How  far  can  a  store  like  mine 
safely  go?  How  can  we  make  it  work  for  us?"  The  war  on  waste  motion  in  selling  has  won  many  new  re¬ 
cruits  this  past  year— and  it  has  had  a  few  set-backs,  too.  Some  stores  have  made  haste  too  quickly;  some 
have  stepped  too  far  out  of  character. 

Last  year,  in  its  March  issue,  STORES  reported  to  management  on  fixtures  and  devices  that  had  been 
introduced  for  speeding  up  the  sale.  This  year,  our  research  staff  again  rounds  up  some  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  new  developments  in  fixturing.  Along  with  these,  STORES  offers  the  opinions  of  retailers,  their  resources, 
their  fixture  suppliers,  on  the  steps  that  should  precede  the  installation  of  new  fixtures,  and  the  procedures 
that  should  follow,  once  they  have  been  installed. 
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Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


DOUBU-DKK  BINNING 

Th«s«  two  photographs  of  dopartmonts  in  the  Rik»~Kumler  store,  Dayton,  show  how  double-deck  binning  can 
provide  extra  space  for  open  display  of  small  items.  Notion  department  fixtures,  whether  used  as  counters  or 
backed  up  to  one  another  for  aisle  selling,  have  an  upper  deck,  about  one-third  the  width  of  the  lower  one, 
and  slanted  at  a  sharper  angle.  In  the  cutlery  section,  the  two  decks  of  bins  are  only  the  beginning;  above  and 
alongside  the  upper  bin,  spindles  in  pegboard  provide  space  for  hanging  items;  still  higher  up,  a  plaque 
showing  the  knife  assortment  utilizes  the  hard-to-reach  part  of  the  wall.  Notice  that  in  both  departments  light 
for  the  lower  levels  comes  ^rom  fixtures  concealed  under  the  upper  decks. 


E  C  O  M  M  E 


IN  THE  TYPICAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  TODAY,  AND  EVEN  IN  SPECIALTY  SHOPS,  THE  QUESTION  IS 
NO  LONGER  IF  SELF-SELECTION  TECHNIQUES  SHALL  BE  USED;  THE  QUESTION  IS  HOW  THEY  SHALL 
BE  APPUED.  HERE  IS  THE  ADVICE  OF  THOSE  CLOSEST  TO  THE  PROBLEM: 


e  KEEP  IN  CHARACTER.  The  store's  own  personality  de¬ 
termines  how  far  it  shall  go;  radical  changes  don't  always 
sH  well  with  customers.  Stores  with  high  standards  of  per¬ 
sonal  service  may  have  to  supplement  their  self-selection 
set-ups  with  well  informed,  alert  salespeople  to  assist  those 
who  prefer  to  be  helped. 

e  STUDY  EACH  DEPARTMENT  INDIVIDUALLY.  The 

more  detailed  the  study  of  the  department,  its  merchandise, 
its  seasonal  changes,  et  cetera,  the  more  successful  the 
change-over  will  be.  Fixtures  must  fit  the  merchandise  and 
the  merchandising  pattern. 

e  MERCHANDISE  FOR  FASTER  SELLING.  Open  selling 
puts  presold,  known  brands  at  an  advantage;  gives  pack¬ 
aged  and  properly  labeled  goods  the  edge  over  unidenti¬ 
fied  merchandise;  makes  it  easier  to  sell  Herns  that  are  ob¬ 
viously  meant  to  go  wHh  one  another  than  to  sell  those  whose 
compatibilHy  is  not  clear.  Narrow  and  deep  assortments 
do  better  in  open  fixtures  than  wide,  shallow  stocks  wHh 
many  fairly  kJerttical  Hems  in  an  incomplete  assortmertt. 

e  BACK  UP  FIXTURES  WITH  GOOD  STOCK-KEEPING. 

This  means  teaching  good  housekeeping  to  the  salesgirls. 


making  them  responsible  for  neatness  and  completeness  of 
exposed  stock.  It  also  means  orderly  stock  rooms,  automatic 
flagging  of  low  and  out  Hems,  and  every  possible  device  to 
insure  a  steady  flow  of  goods  to  the  fixture. 

e  KEEP  VISIBILITY  IN  MIND.  The  more  the  customer 
helps  herself,  the  more  important  H  is  for  her  to  see  where 
things  are  kept.  Fixtures  should  not  be  higher  (except 
against  walls)  than  the  eye-level  of  a  woman  of  medium 
height;  clear  signs  should  indicate  where  each  classification 
is  stocked;  cashier  and  check-out  points  should  be  in  plain 
sight,  wHh  signs  pointing  the  way  to  them. 

e  HANDLE  THE  MECHANICS  QUICKLY.  The  pace  wHh 
which  transactions  are  hartdied  needs  to  be  fast,  too.  The 
right  registers  and  wrapping  supplies,  plenty  of  cashier  and 
wrapping  strsthns,  simpler  saleschecks—all  these  get  the  cus¬ 
tomer  on  her  way  more  quickly,  and  conserve  the  salesgirl's 
selling  time. 

e  NEVER  FORGET  DRAMA.  Self-selection  techniques 
emphasize  the  importance  of  full  stocks  of  basic  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  they  don't  rule  out  the  need  for  excHing  merchan¬ 
dise  and  dramatic  displays. 
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NtW  SEWING  NOTION  SECTIONS 


When  the  John  Wanamaker  store.  New  York,  installed  new  fixtures  for  sewing  notions,  it  used 
those  recommended  by  Spool  Cotton,  and  built  by  Stensgaard.  They  are  shown  here  (left), 
used  as  counters,  with  stock  drawers  that  open  from  front  or  back.  The  back  fixtures,  which 
were  not  changed,  are  used  as  show  cases  for  bulky  Hems. 

At  S.  Kann  Sons  Company,  Washington,  a  DrHz  unH  (right)  has  been  set  up  for  aisle 
selling  of  sewing  aids.  Display  section  holds  packages  at  an  angle,  for  maximum  visibilHy; 
glass  dividers  are  interchangeable.  Six  stock  drawers  at  back  of  fixture  hold  reserve  stock. 


Planning  for  Speedier  Selling 


l^ANAGEMENT,  in  nearly  all  the  stores  contacted  in 
■‘■"connection  with  this  study,  reserves  unto  itself  the  right 
to  pass  on  each  case  involving  a  decision  as  to  how  far  an 
individual  department  may  go  in  adopting  pre-selection  or 
self-service  techniques.  Heads  of  stores  stress  repeatedly  that 
the  degree  of  service  given  must  be  in  keeping  with  the 
individual  store’s  ptersonality  and  place  in  the  community. 
Says  a  typical  department  store  head: 

“We  approach  the  matter  of  self-service  to  the  point  where 
merchandise  is  displayed  for  easy  selection  by  customers. 
Beyond  that  point,  we  have  not  gone,  because  we  have 
earned  a  reputation  for  personal  service  over  75  years,  and 
our  customers  expect  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  stepping 
out  of  character.”  Citing  the  case  of  a  competitor  who  sud¬ 
denly  went  self-service,  after  building  a  reputation  for  per¬ 
sonal  service,  and  “became  just  another  store,”  this  merchant 
believes  that  “a  new  store  without  traditions  has  a  better 
chance  to  make  self-service  a  success,  since  there  is  no  radical 
change  to  live  down.” 

Analyzing  the  Problem.  Another  store  head,  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  problem  for  several  years,  breaks  the  matter  down  to 
departments,  rather  than  store  personalities.  “Unless  a 
customer  is  looking  for  some  very  specific  item,”  this  retailer 


explains,  “she  prefers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  degree  of 
self-selection  by  handling,  comparing,  and  otherwise  exam¬ 
ining  merchandise.”  In  this  store,  therefore,  self-selection 
prevails  in  departments  like  housewares,  linens  and  domes¬ 
tics,  housedresses,  etc.  Here  the  customer  can  make  her 
selection,  and  usually  does,  but  she  exp>ects  a  clerk  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transaction  for  her.  In  the  same  store,  however, 
there  are  sections  like  drugs  and  stationery,  with  supermar¬ 
ket-type  aisle  selling  fixtures  from  which  customers  make 
their  selections;  after  that,  they  bring  the  merchandise  to  a 
cash  register  station.  “It  is  my  feeling,”  this  merchant,  con¬ 
tinues,  “that  departments  must  be  individually  analyzed  to 
determine  whether  they  can  conform  to  self-serve,  or  whether 
self-selection  is  as  far  as  they  can  go.” 

The  need  for  careful  study  of  the  particular  store  and 
department  is  underscored  by  every  person  who  has  made  a 
contribution  in  the  field  of  simplified  selling— fixture  de¬ 
signers,  merchandise  resources,  and  the  members  of  that  still 
small  band  of  researchers  assigned  by  individual  stores  to 
work  on  the  problem. 

There  are  a  few  points  on  which  these  experts  agree: 
that  show-case  selling  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  for  most 
departments;  that  the  fixture  must  fit  the  merchandise;  that 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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:ik.<4  Dayton,  Ohio  ...  100  years  old 

and  promoting  for  the  future 


progress 


distinctive 
merchandising  bags 
by  EQUITABLE 


Hike's  celebrating  their  centennial,  joins  with  Equitable  in  cre¬ 
ating  distinctive,  colorful  bags  to  mark  this  milestone  of  progress. 
This  relationship  thru  the  years  has  brought  to  Hike's  packaging 
a  character  and  appeal  worthy  of  their  stature  in  the  community. 
The  qualities  that  make  Equitable  right  for  Hike's,  unquestion¬ 
ably  are  equally  applicable  to  your  needs: 


SERVICE  Highly  specialized  design  artists  ready  to  apply 
their  creativeness  to  your  packaging  needs. 
2  modern  plants  and  warehouses  in  principxil 
cities  assure  prompt  delivery. 


Higid  laboratory  control  from  paper  making  to 
printed  bag  guarantees  top  uniform  quality 
from  one  order  to  the  next. 


Distinctive  designing  and  research  of  bag  sizes 
for  widest  variety  of  uses  combine  to  give  you 
a  leading  source  for  all  your  packaging  re¬ 
quirements. 


DESIGN  & 
RESEARCH 


ECONOMY  Direct-from-the-mill-prices  assure  lowest  cost. 


DO  IT  TODAY  Write  Equitable  now  for  design  suggestions  and 
rock  bottom  quotations.  We'll  gladly  rush 
samples  on  request. 


Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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Planning  for  Speedier  Selling  (continued) 

the  problem  goes  far  beyond  fixturing  alone. 

Buyer  Attitudes.  One  research  team,  working  with  each  de¬ 
partment  in  turn  in  a  large  store,  runs  into  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  in  every  department.  In  order  to  develop  fixtures  that 
will  fit  the  merchandise,  they  must  first  know  what  items  or 
lines  will  be  carried,  so  that  each  one  will  be  on  display 
during  its  selling  season.  In  a  jroorly  run  department,  such 
a  display  would  double  or  triple  the  space  needed.  Careful 
checking  usually  shows,  however,  that  the  buyer  has  two 
great  weaknesses:  a  desire  to  spread  out  and  "look  like  we’re 
in  the  business,”  and  a  reluctance  to  keep  his  assortment 
within  bounds.  If  eight  brands  of  an  item  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  he  loves  to  carry  all  eight,  even  though  only  three  of 
them  may  have  any  activity  in  his  store. 

Pushed  into  it,  the  buyer  can  usually  narrow  his  assort¬ 
ment  down  to  the  best  and  most  wanted  items.  He  then 
needs  less,  rather  than  more,  selling  space,  and  he  operates 
on  a  smaller,  faster-turning  stock  than  before.  But  he  has 
to  be  pushed,  research  teams  have  found,  before  he  gives  up 
the  odds  and  ends  he  bought  because  the  manufacturer  was 
a  gocxl  Joe. 

Slipshcxl  buying  habits  interfere  with  the  fixturing  job 
at  another  point  in  its  progress,  too.  When  the  fixture  is 
ready  for  use,  it  needs  strong  selling  signs,  signs  that  {xrint 
out  the  few  important  features  of  the  merchandise.  .And 
here,  a  weak  buyer  falls  down.  Having  bought  carelessly, 
without  thinking,  he  does  not  always  know  the  selling  points 
as  well  as  he  should,  and  the  important  signing  job  is 
neglected  or  poorly  done. 

Resources  Recommended.  When  a  merchandise  resource 
undertakes  to  sponsor  a  fixture  for  its  prcxlucts,  a  gocxl  deal 
of  research  has  generally  gone  into  finding  out  what  selling 
points  should  be  placed  before  the  customer’s  eye.  Signing 
is  often  provided,  then,  on  the  resource-designed  fixture, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  posters,  lighted  transparencies  and 
other  devices  that  tell  the  prcxluct  story  to  customers  and 
clerks  at  a  glance. 

Fixtures  originating  with  the  merchandise  resource  pre¬ 
sent  other  problems,  however.  Sometimes  the  signing  con¬ 
sists  of  little  more  than  the  brand  name,  in  letters  much  tcx> 
large  for  the  store’s  taste.  Sometimes  the  fixture  is  large, 
and  far  too  big  for  the  amount  of  space  the  store  can  give 
to  that  brand  or  classification  of  merchandise.  To  avoid  this 
last  difficulty,  recent  arrivals  on  the  fixture  scene  are  made 
up  of  smaller  units,  that  can  he  used  individually  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  There  are  even  some  that  can  be  used  around 
columns! 

Flexibility  vs.  Price.  Another  complaint  against  manufac¬ 
turer-sponsored  fixtures  is  that  the  merchandise  resource 
seldom  makes  his  fixture  flexible  enough  to  permit  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction  of  the  space  allotted  to  different  items 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Nor  is  it  always  possible, 
with  manufacturer-designed  fixtures,  to  accommodate  the 
products  of  other  makers,  or  to  adjust  the  fixture  to  a  pack¬ 
age  change.  One  of  the  most  cleverly  designed  fixtures  in 


SELF-OPERATED  GLOVE  DEPARTMENT 

A  unique  package  makes  possible  a  glove  operation  that  is  as 
nearly  self-running  as  possible.  Flamingo  gloves  are  popular 
priced,  in  basic  styles.  Each  pair  is  packaged,  labeled  with  size 
and  color,  and  visible  through  the  transparent  front  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  On  back  of  each  envelope,  the  customer  finds  a  scale 
against  which  she  can  check  her  size  without  assistance.  There 
is  also  a  unit-control  tab  for  the  clerk  to  tear  off,  for  stock  fill-in. 
Packages  are  sealed,  but  counter  unit  provides  for  sample  glove 
to  be  placed  on  dummy  hand  for  inspection.  The  poster  at  the 
left  serves  an  extra  function— an  envelope  for  unit-control  tabs 
is  pinned  up  behind  it,  where  the  salesgirl  can't  miss  if. 


SLIP  COVER  SELF-SELECTION 

It's  easy  to  select  ready-made  slip  covers  in  this  corner  of  the 
Evansville  Sfore,  Evansville,  Indiana,  a  unit  of  Interstate  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  Models  are  shown  on  chairs,  elevated  from  the  floor 
for  convenient  inspection.  Transparencies  on  the  wall  illustrate 
the  various  styles  available,  and  a  card  tucked  into  each  picture 
provides  details.  Fabric  swatches  are  on  the  inclined  counter, 
and  stock  is  piled  below  it.  Space  required  is  a  small  fraction 
of  what  such  merchandise  usually  needs. 
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DESIGNED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY 


From  various  makers,  these  fixtures  feature  flexibility  and  the 
abilHy  to  adapt  to  almost  any  merchandise.  Grand  Rapids  (upper 
left)  uses  plaslic  pedestals  and  dividers  and  glass  shelf  for  maxi¬ 
mum  visibi/ny;  dividers  clip  to  edge  of  shelf  or  base.  Universal 
Equipment  (upper  right)  uses  enameled  steel,  with  notches  for 
holding  dividers  at  any  desired  point.  Wil-Mil  (lower  left)  has  slots 
in  its  plywood  shelves,  through  which  uprights  pass;  fixtures  can 
be  put  up  or  disassembled  without  tools.  The  L.  A.  Darling  Com¬ 
pany  (lower  right)  uses  shelf  edge  that  serves  as  price  channel 
and  also  supports,  with  aid  of  splicers  or  crimped  metal  strips, 
glass  dividers  for  open  or  closed  bins. 


Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


Sf  LF-SELf  CTOR  FOR  INFANTS'  NSSD5 

Packaged  infants'  items  are  offered  for 
self -select ion  in  this  fixture,  designed  for 
the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company  by 
Edinger-Wyckoff,  after  research  through 
the  Russell  W.  Allen  organization.  Like 
the  Kleinert  fixture  for  sanitary  notions, 
this  one  has  lighted  transparencies,  sign 
channels,  glass  supports  in  front  of  the 
merchandise,  and  ample  stock  space.  Like 
the  nation  fixture,  too,  (shown  in  the  March 
1952  issue  of  Stores),  the  fixture  is  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible.  Wire  dividers  fit  into 
pegboard  shelf  liner,  and  can  be  set  at 
any  desired  interval  to  accommodate 
packages  of  different  sizes. 


Planning  lor  Speedier  Selling  (continued)  f'Kht  near  the  display  tan  save  a  lot  of  mileage  for  the 

selling  staff;  it  can  also  make  it  easier  for  new  and  part-time 
this  category,  however,  is  completely  flexible:  using  peg-  {people  to  learn  the  stock  quickly.  More  and  more  fixtures 

board  to  line  its  shelves,  and  bent  metal  wire  to  divide  the  are  designed  so  that  the  under-stock  can  be  set  up  in  an 

shelves  into  compartments,  the  fixture  can  provide  “pockets”  arrangement  that  exactly  parallels  the  display, 
of  almost  any  conceivable  width. 

An  attractive  feature  to  many  stores  about  the  fixtures  Aisle  Selling.  In  choosing  fixtures,  management  also  has  to 
sponsored  by  their  merchandise  resources  is  the  matter  of  consider  the  question  of  how  far,  in  any  one  department,  it 
price.  The  research  and  designing  talent  employed  to  de-  wants  to  go  in  the  direction  of  aisle  selling.  Some  organiza- 
velop  the  fixture  is  usually  far  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  tions,  notably  the  Fedway  stores,  are  enthusiastic  alrout  such 
store’s  budget.  The  cost  of  the  fixture  itself  is  brought  set-ups.  They,  like  many  other  department  stores,  have  dis- 
down,  not  only  because  mass  production  is  possible  to  the  covered  the  advantages  of  getting  the  salespeople  on  the 
fixture  manufacturer,  but  also  because  the  merchandise  same  side  of  the  counter  as  the  customer.  Such  a  set-up  calls 

resource  often  meets  part  of  the  cost.  for  broad  aisles,  |iermitting  customers  and  clerks  freedom  of 

The  need  for  flexibility  makes  many  stores  look  favorably  movement,  and  leaving  enough  room  for  clerks  to  service 
u|x>n  the  newer  types  of  fixtures  sold  by  fixture  houses,  ojien  selling  fixtures  from  the  aisle.  It  may  call  for  putting 
These  are  flexible  to  the  nth  degree,  and  can  usually  be  set  smocks  or  badges  on  the  salesgirls,  to  make  them  easily 
up,  rearranged,  or  taken  down  by  a  salesgirl,  with  no  need  recognizable.  If  they  cover  a  large  area,  it  certainly  calls  for 
for  tools  or  powerful  biceps.  Some  use  metal  standards,  training  the  salesperson  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  waiting  cus- 
which  are  slotted  to  receive  brackets,  rods,  shelves,  hooks,  tomers,  so  that  she  can  greet  them  and  refer  each  to  the 
and  which  can  hold  shelves  at  various  angles.  Others  place  proper  section  of  the  department  while  she  takes  care  of 
slots  along  the  edge  of  a  table  top  to  permit  binning,  with  earlier  arrivals, 
the  dividers  coming  at  almost  any  point  the  store  chooses. 

Pegl)oard  turns  up  as  a  handy  background  for  spot  displays.  Hollow  Squares.  In  stores  and  departments  that  do  not 
or  as  a  panel  to  which  shelves  and  hooks  can  be  attached,  want  aisle  selling,  the  hollow-square  counter,  with  stock 

fixtures  behind  it,  remains  a  standby.  One  store  has  speeded 
Room  for  Stock.  In  selecting  a  fixture,  store  executives  em-  up  selling  with  such  counters  by  combining  two  small  units 
phasize  the  importance  of  having  plenty  of  room  within  that  into  one  large  one.  Each  small  unit  had  been  serviced  by 
fixture  for  stock.  Or,  if  the  fixture  is  a  table-top  affair,  then  two  girls;  the  large  units  need  three  girls,  although  they 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  should  provide  ample  stock  space,  hold  more  merchandise  on  display  and  in  the  stock  fixture, 
The  faster  the  pace  of  sales,  the  more  damage  is  done  by  the  than  two  of  the  older  ones  did. 

salesjjerson’s  jaunts  to  the  stock  room.  Roomy  stock  space  .Another  store  that  likes  to  retain  counters,  no  matter  how 
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COMPACT  COUNTER  UNITS 

Stationery  departments,  with  plenty  of  impulse  items,  have  little  room  to  show  them. 
Here  are  two  suggestions  for  getting  a  lot  into  a  little  counter  space.  White  &  WyckofI 
(above,  right)  provides  merchandisers  with  shipments  of  various  kinds  of  special  notes. 
Flo-Ball  (above,  left)  offers  wire  rack  that  holds  four  dozen  pens  in  assorted  colors  in 
manner  to  encourage  trial.  Counter  space  needed:  2V2  by  7  inches!  Display  cards 
are  held  by  clips,  and  can  easily  be  replaced  by  store's  own  signs. 


PAINLESS  PAPER  SELECTION 

This  new  unit,  offered  by  United  Wallpaper  for  both  the  United  and  the  Nancy  Warren 
line,  was  designed  by  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  after  research  showed  that  the 
typical  customer  knew  pretty  well  what  colors  she  wanted  when  she  came  to  select 
wallpaper.  Accordingly,  this  book  groups  papers  by  colors.  On  the  back  of  each 
sample,  information  is  given  as  to  price  and  suitability  to  various  rooms  and  periods. 
Unit  requires  less  than  seven  square  feet  of  floor  space;  additional  units  can  be  placed 
alongside  or  backed  up  against  one  another.  Shelves  at  either  side  are  for  customer's 
bags  and  bundles,  leaving  her  hands  free  to  turn  pages. 
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Planning  for  Speedier  Selling  (continued) 

far  it  goes  in  the  direction  of  exposing  the  merchandise,  has 
noticed  that  its  salespeople  rarely  think  of  walking  around 
a  tall  back-stock  fixture  to  see  if  a  customer  is  waiting  on  the 
other  side.  Nor  does  the  customer  usually  think  of  touring 
around  the  counter  when  she  wants  help  and  sees  no  one 
nearby.  This  store's  solution  was  to  open  up  its  long  count¬ 
ers,  and  to  assign  departments  to  two  sides  of  an  aisle,  rather 
than  to  one  unit  fronting  on  two  aisles.  With  this  set-up,  a 
girl  can  come  from  behind  her  own  counter,  cross  the  aisle, 
and  help  the  unattended  customer  at  the  opposite  counter. 

Maximum  Visibility.  Many  stores,  these  days,  go  to  great 
lengths  to  avoid  those  tall  back-stock  fixtures.  They  like  cus¬ 
tomers  and  clerks  to  be  able  to  see  clear  across  the  floor, 
and  they  want  no  fixture  or  merchandise  display  to  reach 
higher  than  the  eye  level  of  a  woman  of  average  height. 
This  is  likely  to  mean  that  no  fixture  or  stack  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  except  along  walls,  is  allowed  to  tower  above  four  and 
one-half  to  five  feet  from  the  floor.  Space  above  that  level 
will  be  left  clear,  except  for  spot  display  and  light,  airy 


merchandise  that  does  not  block  the  view. 

Noeded:  RsMorch.  With  all  these  considerations  to  keep  in 
mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  those  who  are  charged 
with  selecting  or  designing  new  fixtures  for  individual  stores 
are  constantly  emphasizing  the  patient  study  and  detailed 
analysis  that  must  precede  any  decision.  Although  most 
store  heatls  realize  that  improper  fixtures  and  a  poor  phys 
ical  set-up  just  will  not  do  the  job,  few  have  actually  set  up 
the  budget  or  the  machinery  within  their  stores  for  research 
into  merchandise  presentation. 

The  merchandise  presentation  job,  an  expert  in  the  field 
insists,  is  not  one  for  the  architect.  Nor  is  it,  say  others  in 
the  field,  entirely  one  for  the  fixture  designer,  the  merchan¬ 
diser,  the  display  manager,  or  the  researcher  alone.  It  takes 
a  combination  of  all  these  talents  to  prcxluce  fixturing  that 
will  expose  the  goods  neatly,  in  such  a  way  that  slow  sellers 
cannot  be  pushed  into  spaces  assigned  to  best  sellers,  and 
so  that  there  will  be  continuous,  easy  replacement  of  items, 
by  sizes,  colors,  styles,  and  prices,  in  proportion  to  their  rate 
of  sale,  and  so  that  dramatic  sjrot  displays  will  still  be 
possible. 
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BAIUY,  GREEN  A  ELGER 

New  "Sales  Slant"  button  section.  500  styles  on  open  view, 
10.000  in  stock  in  drawers.  More  Sales ...  Faster  Sales... 
More  Profits. 


W.  L.  STENSCiAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  NORTH  JUSTINE  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 
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Specialists  in  Merchandise  Presentation  .  Displays  •  Exhibits 


UNITED  WALLPAPER 

Patented  device  holds  book.  Pattern  and 
color  selection  made  easy . . .  Cuts  down 
space  required. 


RUBBERMAID 

Increases  sales,  reduces  selling  cost.  E^sy 
to  select ...  less  out  of  "Best  Sellers!' 


EKCO 

New  Stainless  Steel  Diamondware  fixture. 
Presents  lovely  new  patterns  in  open  slock 
and  gift  box  arrangements. 


Only  six  of  hundreds  of  practical  devices  developed 
and  produced  by  this  research  and  merchandising 
minded  design  organization. 

These  units,  because  of  their  design,  construction 
and  beauty  result  in  better  retailing,  through  greater 
customer  satisfaction;  improved  reserve  stock  and 
inventory  control;  less  out  of  "best  sellers"  and 
More  Sales  per  Square  Foot. 


HICKOK 

Arranges  belts  by  size  and  style.  E!ase  of  selection  results 
in  greater  customer  satisfaction.  Organized  space  for  re¬ 
serve  stock. 


SPOOL  COTTON 

Hundreds  in  use  in  hundreds  of  stores.  Complete  shoeing  of 
notions  of  all  types.  Exceller<  space  for  reserve  stock  Vrith  ir»ven- 
tory  control.  *•  ’ 
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Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


MANY  UMBRELLAS  IN  SMALL  SPACE 

At  Watt  A  Shand,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  prob 
lem  was  to  show  inexpensive  umbrellos, 
and  plenty  of  them,  so  that  customers 
could  make  their  own  selection  if  the  clerk 
was  busy  at  the  adjacent  counter  for  better 
grade  merchandise.  This  fixture,  designed 
by  the  store  superintendent,  T.  M.  Shand, 
and  built  by  Edinger-Wyckoff,  has  proved 
a  great  success.  It  holds  18  dozen  um¬ 
brellas  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire 
handle  and  at  least  four  inches  of  the 
fabric  of  each  one  is  visible. 


PACKAGED  GIRDLES  AND  BRAS 

At  some  points  in  the  corset  department,  self-help  can 
take  the  pressure  off  busy  fitters.  Shown  (upper  left) 
is  one  of  the  many  new,  soft  girdles  that  come  pack¬ 
aged,  ready  for  the  customer  to  serve  herself.  This 
one  is  Strouse-Adler's  Pint  Size,  packed  in  easily- 
opened  and  easily-stacked  ice  cream  cartons. 

Because  so  many  new  packages  of  dissimilar  size 
are  making  their  appearance  in  corset  departments, 
however,  the  Vassar  Company  is  experimenting  with 
polyethelene  packages,  using  cardboard  stiffener  on 
which  selling  points  appear.  Garment  continues  to 
fit  standard-size  stock  boxes,  but  can  be  displayed  in 
package,  as  shown  (upper  right)  in  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  using  store's  own  bins. 

In  the  bra  field,  Flexees  tries  packaging  (left),  using 
a  $1.95  cotton  number,  and  providing  a  counter  rack 
with  pockets  for  each  size.  Chart  on  background 
poster  explains  sizes. 
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Mf  ANT  FOR  EACH  OTHER 

Fixtures  can  be  made  to  suggest  second  items,  as  these  do.  The  Interwoven  Sock  fixtures  (left),  designed  by 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  and  in  use  at  Stern's,  New  York,  puts  men's  neckties  right  alongside  the 
socks.  The  Arrow  fixture  (right),  made  by  Edinger-Wyckoff,  holds  four  dozen  shirts  in  open  bins,  and  an¬ 
other  12  dozen  in  boxes  below.  Shelf  just  above  the  shirts  holds  three  dozen  handkerchiefs;  tie  rack,  six 
dozen  ties.  Fixture  permits  Herns  designed  to  go  together  to  be  shown  and  sold  together. 


Making  the  Plan  Work 


^  OOD  fixturing,  it  is  recognized,  is  the  most  important 
development  in  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the  selling 
job.  But  a  fixture,  no  matter  how  brilliantly  designed,  is 
only  an  instrument  for  achieving  that  end.  The  results  it 
produces  depend  largely  upon  how  it  is  used. 

-Merchandise  resources,  after  placing  identical  fixtures  in 
many  different  stores,  are  in  an  unusually  good  position  to 
appraise  results.  They  see  the  same  fixture  that  doubles  and 
triples  sales  in  one  store  failing  to  create  a  ripple  in  another 
of  comparable  size.  Fixture  manufacturers,  too,  who  have 
followed  up  on  the  results  of  their  installations,  have  similar 
stories  to  rep>ort,  although  they  may  not  have  the  sales  fig¬ 
ures  a  merchandise  resource  can  cite  to  prove  a  pnjint.  Both 
types  of  observers  are  quite  clear  as  to  why  one  store’s 
miracle  worker  lays  an  egg  in  another  store. 

Good  Housekeeping.  "Management,”  they  explain,  “makes 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  its  responsibility  has  ended 
when  it  signs  the  purchase  order  for  the  new  fixture.” 
There’s  still  a  lot  to  be  done,  if  the  fixture  is  to  begin  paying 

STORES 


for  itself,  and  one  of  the  major  jobs  is  to  teach  good  house¬ 
keeping  to  the  girls  who  will  service  that  fixture.  Working 
behind  a  counter,  a  saleswoman  may  be  very  conscientious 
about  refolding  and  replacing  in  stock  whatever  merchan¬ 
dise  she  has  shown.  Working  with  an  exposed  merchandise 
fixture,  she  is  likely  to  neglect  the  straightening  up  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  after  a  few  customers  have  been  at  work. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  that  management  seeks  to  pay  for 
the  fixture  by  an  immediate  cut  in  the  sales  staff,  instead  of 
trying  for  an  increase  in  sales.  More  often,  the  help  is  there, 
but  the  habit  of  neat  housekeeping  is  not.  An  educational 
campaign  to  teach  the  importance  of  tidying  the  displays 
regularly,  and  a  system  of  checking  to  make  sure  that  the 
displays  are  neat,  well  stocked,  and  properly  signed,  would 
eliminate  many  of  the  present  weaknesses  of  exposed  selling. 

Correcting  Faults.  For  exposed  selling,  self-selection,  and 
self-service,  in  all  their  variations,  are  by  no  means  free  of 
weaknesses.  Merchants  like  the  fact  that  these  new  methods 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Look  at  this  bill...  see  how  you  can 
greatly  reduce  your  own  billing  costs 


When  you  use  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 

your  billing  clerks  post  only  the  sales  check  totals 
— plus  the  usual  credits  and  returns.  This  reduces 
posting  operations  85%  .  .  .  and  cuts  your  book¬ 
keeping  machine  requirements,  too.  And  it  ends 
expensive  overtime  because  each  clerk  can  now  m 
handle  many  more  accounts — with  greater  accun^ 


OriatM  MriM  checks  are 

bill — reducing 
pHHag  eperotions  85%. 


A  complete  description  of  each  purchase  is 
unnecessary  because  the  original  sales  checks 
are  microfilmed  .  .  .  and  sent  out  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  hill.  Any  clerk  can  do  the  job 
. . .  can  photograph  sales  checks  for  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  apiece  .  .  .  and  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  for  filing  in  descriptive  billing  systems. 


Vour  bill  answers  customer 
questions  in  advance.  With 
the  original  sales  checks  in 
hand,  charges  can  be  recalled 
immediately.  Which  reduces 
^'adjustment  traffic”  to  a  trickle. 
Speeds  payments  of  bills,  too. 


You  get  a  better  record— a  photo¬ 
graphically  accurate  and  complete 
microfilm  record  which  can  be  filed  in 
as  little  as  1%  of  the  space  required 
for  original  sales  checks;  ready  for 
immediate  review  in  a  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 


Large  store  or  small — you  can  realize  the  same  percentage  of  sav¬ 
ings — over  and  above  all  costs  —  because  Recordak  has  a  complete 
line  of  microfilmers  designed  for  varying  requirements.  You  never 
have  to  buy  features  or  refinements  which  can’t  he  used  profitably 
in  your  store. 

Learn  how  retail  stores  of  every  size  are  saving  now  .  .  .  and  get 
details  on  the  complete  line  of  Recordak  Microfikners  now  offered 
on  an  attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  Recordak  Corporation 
{Subsidiarv  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
(Sabmdiaiy  of  Eastman  Kodak  Compmiy) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Cendemen:  Please  forward  a  copy  of  ’'Make  Your 
Saks  Cheeks  Work  For  Yon.” 


{Svbu^ary  of  Ernfman  Kodak  Compamy) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


FABRIC  DISPLAYS  SHOW  END  USE 

Displays  that  tell  the  customer  how  to  use  the  cotton 
fabric  she  buys  are  offered  by  both  Bates  and  Indian 
Head.  The  Bates  unit,  free  standing,  is  shown  (above) 
in  the  E.  L.  Nichols  Store,  Bennington,  Vt.  Transparen¬ 
cies  show  made-up  dresses;  a  roller,  under  the  trade¬ 
mark,  flashes  the  selling  points  of  the  fabric.  Bates 
offers  the  unit  single-sided  or  double,  free  standing 
or  counter-top.  Indian  Head  Mills  (below),  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  free  standing  unit  for  large  stores,  devel¬ 
oped  after  research  by  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Company, 
and  shown  in  STORES  for  March  7952,  has  this  smaller 
unit,  which  can  stand  against  the  wall,  as  it  does  here 
in  Fine's,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  It  can  be  used  also 
as  a  two-sided,  free  standing  display.  Fine's  uses 
magazine  ad  reprint  and  tranparencies  from  Indian 
Head  to  suggest  end  uses  of  fabric. 


Making  the  Plan  Work  (continued) 

pnKliice  taster  service,  require  fewer  salesjjeople,  anil  en¬ 
courage  Ijrowsing.  But  they  do  report  that  more  merchan- 
ilise  becomes  shopworn,  that  displays  are  often  untiily,  that 
customers  fail  to  ask  for  anything  they  don’t  see  on  display, 
and  that  shortages  are  greater. 

I'he  first  three  faults  can  be  remedied  by  shopjjing  the 
fixtures  with  the  same  regularity  that  stores  apply  to  the 
shopping  of  service.  A  frequent  check  on  the  neatness  of  the 
fixture,  the  completeness  of  its  stock,  and  its  signing  should 
have  beneficial  effects,  particularly  if  it  is  known  that  top 
management  makes  these  ihecks  because  it  wants  the  new 
methods  to  work. 

Fixing  Responsibility.  In  departments  where  aisle  selling  is 
the  rule,  clerks  are  likely  to  cover  a  large  area,  and  several 
salespeople  may  sell  from  the  same  fixture  each  day.  In  such 
cases,  the  fact  that  they  roam  the  department  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  divorce  themselves  from  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  fixtures  in  order,  each  girl  leaving  it  to  the  next  one  to 
do  the  straightening  up.  One  store  gets  around  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  assigning  each  fixture  to  a  specific  girl,  and  even 
putting  her  name  on  it.  Wherever  her  selling  may  carry  her 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  her  stock  responsibilities  center  on 
the  assigneil  fixtures  and  the  classifications  of  merchandise 
they  represent. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  shortages,  Edward  Wetton, 
ilivisionai  operating  manager  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  NRDGA  convention  in  New  York  in  January, 
had  some  sound  suggestions.  To  discourage  shoplifting,  he 
recommends  shelves  and  bins  that  require  a  little  stooping 
or  reaching.  It  will  not  discourage  a  customer,  he  finds,  but 
by  making  the  handling  of  merchandise  more  obvious,  it  will 
deter  the  thief.  .-Mso,  since  the  shoplifter  likes  to  pick  up  his 
loot  and  hurry  on  without  missing  his  stride,  Wetton  recom¬ 
mends  breaking  up  long  aisles  and  counters  into  small  bays. 
Light-fingereil  folks  don’t  like  the  delay  introthued  by  ir¬ 
regular  counter  lines;  customers  don’t  mind  it  at  all. 

Speed  in  the  Stock  Room.  .Mso  speaking  at  the  January  con¬ 
vention,  Fred  Sage,  manager  of  simplified  selling  projects  at 
Macy’s,  New  York,  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  stock 
room  organization.  “Our  fixtures  must  be  backed  up  by  well 
organized  reserves,”  he  said.  “Stock  rooms  must  be  as  func¬ 
tional  as  the  fixtures  themselves,  designed  so  that  a  visual 
inventory  is  possible,  and  must  be  so  controlled  that  requisi¬ 
tions  for  stock  from  remote  storage  are  automatic.”  Special 
trips  to  remote  stock  rooms  are  costly,  and  keep  salespeople 
away  from  their  principal  job— selling. 

In  salon-type  operations,  where  exposed  merchandise  can 
contribute  relatively  little  to  speeding  up  the  sale,  the  stoik 
room  becomes  a  principle  area  for  improvement.  .\11  the 
planning  that  other  stores  and  departments  are  now  putting 
into  making  the  merchandise  readily  available  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  must,  in  these  departments,  go  into  the  job  of  making 
the  stock  quickly  and  easily  available  to  the  salesperson. 
One  better  millinery  department  does  this  by  keeping  hats 
on  pegs  in  the  stock  room,  so  that  they  are  quickly  available, 
yet  protected  from  damage.  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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SIMPUfliD  SILUNO — WITH  A  DIFflRiNCi 


Whmn  Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh,  decided  to  introduce  seif-selection  tech¬ 
niques  into  its  upstairs  Christmas  Card  Shop  last  season,  the  store  added 
some  typically  Kaufmann  touches  that  resulted  in  superlative  service— and 
an  excellent  volume  increase.  The  shop  was  located  last  season  on  the 
third  floor,  at  the  top  of  an  up  escalator. 

The  photographs  here,  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  Hallmark, 
show  how  the  department  was  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  shopper 
who  likes  to  breeze  through  unassisted.  Notice  the  shopping  baskets  just 
inside  the  entrance,  the  clear  signs,  the  open  fixtures,  the  good  lighting, 
the  check-out  counters.  There  were  four  such  counters— one  each  for  cash- 
send,  cash-take,  charge-send,  and  charge-take.  Clerks  who  manned  these 
desks  were  given  adding  machines  and  registers  designed  to  handle  just 
the  sort  of  fast  traffic  a  department  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  generate. 

For  the  shopper  who  likes  help  and  advice,  the  store  provided  a  crew 
of  stock  people,  working  under  a  section  manager  and  three  heads  of 
stock,  who  were  equipped  to  give  courteous,  intelligent  assistance.  One 
head  of  stock,  for  example,  was  a  senior  salesgirl  from  the  stationery 
department;  another  was  the  senior  greeting  card  girl;  the  third  was  a 
graduate  student  of  retailing. 
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FIXTURE  SELLS  COMPLETE  LINE 

Customers  like  to  help  themselves  to  paper 
party  goods.  The  problem  in  Fixturing, 
then,  is  to  get  the  merchandise  out  in  the 
open,  and  to  show  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  customer  can  see  and  buy  everything 
she  needs  at  one  time.  Unit  shown,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Paper  Art  Company,  Inc.,  is 
six  feet  wide  and  five  feet  four  inches  tall; 
shelves  are  adjustable. 
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Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


Making  the  Plan  Work  (continued) 


Silk'Hatted  Self 'Service.  Many  a  store  associated  in  retail- 
dom’s  mind  with  salon-type  selling,  however,  has  success¬ 
fully  used  exposed  merchandise  methods  in  some  areas,  and 
there  have  even  l>een  success  stories  of  self-service  operations 
in  such  stores.  At  Christmas,  for  instance,  tree-trimming 
and  card  shops  in  upper-bracket  stores  are  likely  to  go  self- 
service,*  even  down  to  shopping  basket  and  check-out  count¬ 
er.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  specialty  shops  that  report 
no  luck  at  all  with  open  fixtures  for  various  small  soft-goods 
items;  their  customers  have  been  too  well  trained  in  waiting 
for  service. 


Faster  Check  Writing.  Where  sales  ^re  made  at  a  fast  clip, 
particularly  where  there  is  some  degree  of  self-service,  stores 
have  been  giving  thought  to  ways  of  speeding  up  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  making  the  sale.  One  school  of  thought  insists 
that  the  salesperson  should  sell,  and  do  nothing  more  than 
sell.  Check-wr iters,  cashiers,  and  wrappers,  it  is  argued, 
do  not  need  to  know  the  merchandise;  they  can  be  shifted 
easily  from  one  department  to  another  at  peak  times  with¬ 
out  retraining. 

If  there  are  to  be  check-out  points  or  central  cashier  and 
wrapping  desks,  however,  there  must  be  clear  and  complete 
signing,  so  that  the  customer  who  has  served  herself  will 
know  where  to  take  her  purchase.  To  get  the  customer 
through  quickly,  once  she  has  brought  her  merchandise  to 
the  cashier,  some  stores  set  up  separate  desks  for  cash  and 
charge,  taken  and  delivered  transactions.  If  the  desks  are 
not  conspicuously  placed  and  conspicuously  signed,  custom¬ 
ers  will  wait  on  long  lines,  or  on  wrong  lines,  with  unhappy 
results. 

{Continued  on  page  43) 


lASY-TO-CHANGE  ASSORTMENT  PANEL 

Changes  in  the  assortment  display  of  buttons  or  other  small 
articles  can  be  made  almost  instantly  with  this  new  unit  offered 
by  B.  Blumenthal  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  exhibited  at  NRDGA's 
January  Convention.  Display  panel  has  hinged  glass  cover, 
which  fits  over  foam  rubber  slab,  pressing  buttons  into  rubber 
and  keeping  them  firmly  in  place.  Store  can  cover  the  rubber 
slab  with  any  material  of  its  choosing,  and  can  insert  fashion 
sketches,  selling  messages,  etc.,  under  the  glass  panel.  Panel  can 
rest  on  counter,  hang  from  wall  or  column,  or  be  used  with  fix¬ 
ture  shewn,  containing  organized  stock  space. 


An  opportunity  to  talk  over  developments 
and  problems  in  simplified  selling 
will  be  afforded  NRDGA  members 
on  April  7, 

when  the  Merchandising  Division,  the 
Store  Management  Group  and  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
will  jointly  sponsor  a  one-day  workshop 
on  this  subject  in  New  York. 


PLACE  TO  HANG  A  HAT 

The  Fedway  stores  believe  in  showing  hats  properly  dented,  as 
they  should  be  worn.  Plastic  fixtures,  X-shaped,  to  adapt  to 
larger  or  smaller  sizes,  hold  hat  assortment;  additional  stock  can 
remain  in  boxes  below.  Customer  places  own  hat  on  nearby 
table,  uses  mirror  above  display  for  try-on. 


Watch  the  mails  for 


detailed  announcements! 
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Springtime  is  pian^Sng  time 

in  greeting  card  departments 

Spring  plans  bring  Christmas  profits. 

Plan  now  while  last  year's  selling  experience  is  still  fresh  in  mind. 

Everyday  card  departments  can  be  improved  in  time  to  earn  extra  profits  from  increased  Fall  traffic. 

Christmas  departments  can  be  planned  now  .  .  .  and  coordinated  with  Christmas  buying. 

Fall  promotion  and  advertising  plans  made  now  allow  sufficient  time  for  full  development. 

Hallmark  Merchandising  Consultants  are  prepared  to  make  recommendations 
and  assist  in  your  Spring  Planning  for  greater  volume  and  profit. 

417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  (^A\dU-'  2505  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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2905  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 

Merchandise  in  linens  and  domestics  departments  grows  ever  more  fashion 
conscious,  and  needs  to  show  wide  range  in  its  displays.  Bates  (upper  left) 
offers  a  fixture  that  shows  eight  bedspreads  on  sloping  shelves  and  two 
more  on  a  bar;  stock  is  kept  below;  transparencies  show  room  schemes. 
Denby's,  Troy,  New  York,  places  the  fixture  near  a  dummy  bed.  Single  and 
double-sided,  free-standing  and  counter-top  versions  available. 

Also  for  spreads,  Fieldcrest  (upper  right)  has  this  unit,  which  holds  a 
good  supply  of  stock.  The  front,  not  visible,  shows  eight  spreads  over  rods. 
Units  half  this  width  are  also  available. 

For  blankets.  Reflector  Hardware  (right)  in  its  Spacemaster  display  at 
the  January  NRDGA  Convention,  showed  how  two  rods  and  two  shelves 
could  make  self-selection  easy.  Card  holders  can  be  placed  as  illustrated. 
(An  even  simpler,  but  less  capacious,  gadget  was  shown  by  North  Star 

in  the  model  apartment  set  up  in 
S  conjunction  with  Martex  towels, 
illilliilliiili^  shower  curtains  and  Cabin 

HHHf  Craft  rugs,  in  New  York  recently. 

Blankets  were  shown  in  one  color 
a  bed;  in  other  colors  of  the 
same  pattern  on  the  wooden  rods 
of  folding  clothes  dryers— the  ones 
hardware  stores  and  housewares 
departments  sell  for  three  or  four 
dollars.) 

To  help  sell  towel  ensembles, 
Fieldcrest  (lower  right),  packages 
:  sefs,  and  designs  a  fixture  to  display 
!  the  new  packs.  Rod  at  side  lets  one 
set  hang  free  for  inspection.  Martex 
tlofl)  provides  a  compact  unit  for 
displaying  a  three-piece  ensemble 
-r  so  that  monogram  and  towel  pattern 

*  •  T  «  K.  show  up  as  they  do  in  the  home. 
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Making  the  Plan  Work  (continuod) 

Simplified  Sales  Checks.  To  make  the  actual  checking-out 
pnncss  faster,  some  stores  are  finding  ways  to  simplify  the 
writing  of  sales  checks.  Sales  checks  may,  for  example,  be 
pic-printedk  with  the  name  of  the  department  or  classifica¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  check  writer  has  only  to  note  down  the 
amount  of  the  sale. 

In  departments  where  there  are  many  charge-take  sales 
(baked  goods,  Christmas  ornaments,  greeting  cards,  etc.). 
National  Cash  Register  reports  the  successful  use  of  a 
simplified  sales  check.  The  West  Coast  store  that  developetl 
it  uses  NCR  machines  that  will  add  the  various  items,  print¬ 
ing  the  total  only  on  both  the  sales  check  and  a  stub  that 
goes  to  the  customer.  The  customer’s  name  and  address 
are  then  written  or  imprinted  by  the  cashier,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  signs  the  check,  takes  her  stub,  and  is  on  her  way. 
Both  sales  check  and  stub  are  pre-printed  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  number  and  sales  check  number. 

Costly  Mileage.  Whether  the  salesperson  or  a  lashier  com¬ 
pletes  the  transaction,  it  is  important  to  have  enough  regis¬ 
ters  and  charge-plate  imprinters  available  so  that  the  sales¬ 
people  do  not  have  to  amble  back  and  forth  to  remote  sta¬ 
tions  in  order  to  ring  up  the  sale.  The  salespierson  may  not 
mind  the  hike,  but  the  store  is  paying  for  the  time.  .\nd, 
more  often  than  not,  a  large  section  of  the  floor  is  left  un¬ 
attended  while  the  salesgirl  is  off  on  her  little  expedition. 
Shoplifters’  delight,  {lerhaps,  but  not  pleasing  to  customers. 

If  the  customer  herself  has  to  make  the  trip  to  a  distant 
register  or  wrapping  station,  her  irritation  is  likely  to  mount. 
(It  isn’t  necessary  to  use  a  stop  watch  or  jredometer  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  distance  a  customer  is  willing  to  travel  in  order  to 
pay  for  her  purchases.  All  that’s  needed  is  to  stand  near 
the  cashier’s  desk  at  intervals,  and  observe!) 

Faster  Wraps.  The  wrapping  job  itself  can  Ire  done  more 
quickly,  too,  whether  the  salesperson  or  a  special  wrapper 
handles  the  job.  In  one  department  store,  a  check  at  a  busy 
wrapping  desk  showed  that  two  minutes  were  needed  to 
told  and  pack  a  box,  as  compared  with  15  seconds  for  getting 
the  article  into  a  bag  with  a  carry  handle.  A  well-designed, 
smartly-styled  bag  saves  time  in  another  w'ay,  too.  Since 
it  is  more  easily  carried  than  most  boxes  or  packages,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  more  amenable  to  the  suggestion  that  they  take 
the  merchandise  instead  of  having  it  sent.  And  take-with 
transactions  save  check-writing  time,  as  w’ell  as  delivei’y  costs. 


FOUR  WAYS  TO  SHOW  MEN'S  BELTS 

Top  to  bottom:  At  F.  &  R.  Lazarus,  Columbus,  a  Hickok  fixture,  designed  by 
Stensgaard,  is  used  as  a  counter.  Wallach's,  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  uses  a  free¬ 
standing  fixture,  sponsored  by  Pioneer,  for  "shelf-service"  of  belts  and 
braces.  The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  makes  a  tall  display  of  the 
belts,  stacking  each  brand  separately  within  its  fixture.  A.  Stein  &  Com¬ 
pany  offers  a  table-top  unit  for  its  Paris  belts.  All  four  types  of  display 
step  up  sales  because  the  mass  display  attracts  customers,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  merchandise  cuts  the  transaction  time. 
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Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


PCGBOARD  AND  CHINA 

(Left)  Wolf  &  Dessauer's  Huntington  branch  uses  pegboard  and  extended  metal  dividers,  from  Grand  Rapids 
Store  Equipment  Company,  to  mark  off  its  china  department  and  provide  a  background  for  the  assortment.  (Right) 
In  the  Fedway  stores,  the  complete  china  assortment  is  shown  against  a  pegboard  background;  three  plates,  a 
cup  and  saucer  of  each  pattern  are  exhibited,  with  the  dinner  plate  prominent.  Note  card  with  each  grouping. 


SELF-HELP  IN  SHOE  SALON 

Lytton's,  Evanston,  Illinois,  runs  a  salon-type  men's 
shoe  department,  but  the  customer  can  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  selection  just  the  same.  Samples  of  each 
style  are  available  for  examination  on  the  pegboard 
panels,  from  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment.  Back¬ 
ground  wall  is  real  brick. 


PROBLEM  IN  RELATED-ITEM  DISPLAY 

When  some  items  are  small  and  some  are  tall,  how 
do  you  group  them  for  related  selling?  The  Fedway 
treatment  of  garden  tools  holds  a  suggestion.  Rakes, 
spades,  and  other  long-handled  items  are  suspended 
from  wall  pegs.  Small  things  are  on  shelves,  whose 
brackets  hold  them  six  inches  away  from  the  wall. 
Handles  of  tall  items  drop  into  space  behind  the 
shelves,  out  of  sight  but  easy  to  get  at. 
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Merchandising  for  Faster  Selling 


S  tores  that  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  speed  up 
selling  have  fouid  that,  whatever  they  do  about  fixtur- 
ing  and  system,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  done  with  the 
merchandise  itself  to  accomplish  faster  and  easier  selling. 

The  buyer’s  part  of  the  job  is  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of 
nearly  identical  items  that  will  confuse  the  customer.  Values 
need  to  be  clearly  defined  if  customers  are  to  wait  on  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  same  time,  stocks  have  to  be  complete.  If 
there  is  no  salesgirl  to  pull  out  only  those  styles  that  are  in 
stock  in  Madam’s  size,  then  Madam’s  size  had  better  be 
represented  in  every  style  that  is  in  stock.  When  everything 
is  on  view  all  the  time,  the  flaws  in  the  assortment  are  as  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  customer  as  they  are  to  the  merchandise  manager. 

Packaging.  Packaging  and  labeling  by  manufacturers  is  of 
tremendous  help,  of  course,  if  it  is  done  as  it  should  be. 
particidarly  impressive  example  of  how  g(X)d  packaging  can 
save  selling  time  is  to  be  found  in  art  needlework  depart¬ 
ments,  where  all  the  materials  for  multi-colored  knit,  afghan, 
and  embroidery  projects  are  packaged  and  sold  as  single 
units— and  at  a  saving  to  the  customer,  too,  since  she  does 
not  have  to  buy  a  ball  or  hank  to  get  the  few  yards  she  may 
need  of  a  color.  Instead  of  consulting  instruction  books,  de¬ 
bating  color  choices  with  herself  and  the  saleswoman,  and 
wondering  whether  the  colors  she  has  selected  will  really  go 
well  with  one  another,  today’s  needlewoman  picks  up  a 
package,  hands  her  money  to  the  salesperson,  and  is  on 
her  way. 


Package  and  Shelf  Problems.  In  corset  departments,  too, 
where  leisurely  consultation  with  the  saleswoman  is  still 
considered  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  sale,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  effort  to  get  the  more  adaptable  types  of  garments 
into  packages— and  to  get  those  packages  on  the  counters, 
where  customers  will  help  themselves.  Some  of  the  packages, 
however,  represent  a  stock-keeping  problem  of  the  first 
order— they  come  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  rigidity. 
One  maker,  however,  has  settled  on  flexible  plastic  envel¬ 
opes,  with  a  sales  message  printed  on  them,  so  that  his  gar¬ 
ments  can  fit  into  standard  stock  boxes  and  can  be  laid  out 
on  tables  or  shelves  of  familiar  size. 

Pre-packing  has  always  been  liked  as  an  economy  measure 
in  department  stores,  but  it  takes  on  increased  luster  with 
the  present  interest  in  speeding  up  selling.  The  toaster,  or 
set  of  glasses,  or  alarm  clock,  or  other  hard-to-pack  item  that 
is  in  its  original  shipping  carton  can  often  be  handed  over 
to  the  customer  with  just  a  cord  around  it,  to  make  carrying 
easier.  If  it  is  to  be  wrapped,  no  great  amount  of  time  is 
required. 

Labels  That  Sell.  Packaged  or  otherwise,  the  merchandise 
with  an  adequate  tag  or  label  helps  sp)eed  up  the  sale,  too. 
One  garment  manufacturer  who  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  labeling  offers  these  suggestions  for  what  a  tag 
should  carry,  if  it  is  to  make  it  easier  for  the  customer  to 
select  merchandise  unassisted;  (1)  Price,  (2)  style  number, 
(3)  yarn  content,  (4)  general  information  about  the  fabric 


INCREASE  CREDITED  TO  OPEN  SELLING 

Gift  wrappings  chalked  up  a  30  per  cent  increase  last  season  at 
the  Thomas  Kilpatrick  Company,  Omaha,  for  which  fact  the  store 
gives  credit  to  the  way  in  which  customers  were  encouraged  to 
help  themselves.  Store  provided  trays;  attractive  displays  like 
this  one  made  selection  easy.  Notice  that  the  fixture,  designed 
by  Norcross,  has  compartments  for  grouping  related  paper, 
ribbons  and  seals,  silently  suggesting  that  the  customer  buy  all 
the  various  items  together.  Fixture  at  far  left,  for  boxed  Christ~ 
mas  cards,  is  also  by  Norcross. 
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Report  on  Simplified  Selling 


SPEEDING  SHEET 
SELECTION 

With  sheets  almost  uni- 
versally  packaged,  cus¬ 
tomers  need  a  quick 
way  to  learn  the  qualify 
story.  Pepperell  (below) 
does  it  by  putting  full 
details  on  its  packages. 
Pequot  (right)  provides 
a  four-panel,  revolving 
display  permitting  cus¬ 
tomers  to  feel  swatches 
of  each  of  four  types  of 
construction.  Samples 
are  shown  for  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  launder¬ 
ing;  descriptive  copy 
appears  on  panel.  Ex¬ 
tra  swatches  to  replace 
those  that  become  soiled 
are  also  supplied. 


Merchandising  for  Faster  Selling  (continued) 


and  garment,  including  outstanding  features,  (5)  washing 
instructions  to  insure  long  and  satisfactory  wear,  and  (6) 
size  instructions  for  comfortable  fit  and  longer  wear.  To  this 
of  course,  would  be  added  guarantees,  warranties,  and  seals 
of  approval,  if  they  applied. 


ORGANIZED  SILVERWARE  DISPLAYS 

Frank  M.  Whiting  &  Company  (top)  recommends  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  nine-inch  squares  for  holloware  gift  items.  The  squares 
seem  to  compel  browsers  to  put  articles  back  in  right  place;  they 
also  flag  clerks  to  replace  sold  items.  For  flatware,  to  show  the 
entire  assortment.  Fedway  stores  (center)  use  sloping  panels  at¬ 
tached  to  slotted  standards  above  stock  fixture.  To  show  many 
patterns  in  small  space,  both  Community  and  Holmes  &  Edwards 
have  silver  chests  displaying  full  assortment  of  one  pattern  and 
place  settings  of  others  in  line.  Oneida  (bottom)  has  plaque 
37V4  by  17%  inches,  to  rest  on  counter  or  hang  from  wall,  show¬ 
ing  50  patterns,  teaspoons  only.  Panel  associating  this  with 
graduation  promotion  is  detachable. 


Suggestion  Sales.  Finally,  merchandising  can  help  meet  one 
frequently  made  objection  to  exposed  selling  and  self-service. 
The  fixture,  say  some  merchants,  cannot  suggest  a  second 
item;  therefore  a  salesperson  is  needed  to  do  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing  and  increase  the  size  of  the  unit  sale.  In  rebuttal,  a  large 
body  of  manufacturers  and  a  few  retailers  raise  their  voices. 

The  Wieboldt  experience,  mentioned  in  Store.s’  1952  re- 
|X)rt  on  this  subject,  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the 
fixture  can  outdo  the  salesperson  at  suggestion  selling.  A 
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Come  in  zind  unwrap  it  yourself 

anytime  between  April  1  5th  and  May  30th 
You’ll  be  helping  yourself  to  the  greatest, 
most  profitable  Christmas  season  ever! 

NORCR055. 

244  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  SELF-SERVICE -another  FIRST  -  by  NORCROSS...of  course! 
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TO  ENCOURAGE  TIU  TRY-OUTS 

To  sell  hard-surface  tiles  for  self-installation,  the  May  Company, 
Baltimore  (top),  uses  a  unit  designed  by  Armstrong  Cork  as  an 
asphalt  tile  stock  bar.  Top  surface  is  for  demonstrating  patterns 
with  actual-size  tiles.  Congoleum-Nairn  (center)  offers  rack  for 
display  of  tile  assortment;  top  section  holds  giveaways;  bottom 
section,  holding  tile  calculator,  levels  out  as  table  for  trial  ar¬ 
rangements.  Fedway' s  stores  (bottom)  slide  their  sample  tiles 
into  rows  of  metal  extrusion  to  show  assortment,  and  provide  sur¬ 
face  for  working  out  designs.  Note  mirror  at  back,  to  create  illu¬ 
sion  of  large  floor  area.  Kentile  has  Junior  Kenstyler  (shown  in 
previous  issues),  using  miniature  samples  of  its  tiles  for  try-out. 


Merchandising  for  Faster  Selling  (continued) 

child’s  sleeper  for  which  extra  bottoms  were  available  had 
been  selling  well  over  the  counter,  but  the  extra  bottoms 
never  sold  too  well  until  they  were  put  on  self-selection  racks. 
Seeing  the  extra  item,  customers  bought  it;  when  up  to  the 
salesp>erson  to  remember  to  show  it,  most  customers  were 
allowed  to  walk  out  unaware  of  the  item. 

Buying  for  Related  Sales.  The  related  item  cannot  be  sold, 
however,  by  either  salesperson  or  fixture,  unless  it  is  in  stock. 
If  the  just-right  sock,  tie,  and  handkerchief  combination  is 
shown  with  the  shirt,  the  chance  of  building  a  bigger  sale  is 
good;  if  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  have  been  bought 
with  little  thought  for  how  they  combine  with  one  another, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  make  plus  sales  by  any  method. 

When  the  right  combinations  of  merchandise  are  in  stock, 
fixturing  can  help  promote  the  related  sales,  but  the  fixtures 
that  do  this  are  seldom  provided  by  merchandise  resources. 
An  occasional  manufacturer,  whose  merchandise  includes  a 
variety  of  items,  may  design  a  self-selection  fixture  that  is 
meant  to  promote  sales  of  related  items.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  manufacturer  thinks  only  of  his  own  small 
group  of  departments.  If  gardening  gloves  are  to  be  sold 
with  rakes,  if  tots’  underclothes  are  to  be  sold  with  dresses, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  store  itself  to  devise  a  way  of  showing 
them  together.  In  the  still  few  stores  that  have  worked  out 
this  problem,  the  customer  usually  does  the  rest. 


MEN'S  JEWELRY  MERCHANDISER 

Instead  of  displaying  men's  jewelry  under  glass  or  on  counter 
tops.  The  Fair,  Chicago,  uses  this  Hickok  fixture,  by  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  &  Associates,  in  order  to  present  a  large  assortment  in 
relotively  small  space. 
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From  1000  tickets  per  day 
to  1000  tickets  per  hour 

with  Underwood  Sund strand  Cycle  Billing 


Scores  of  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
operators  now  post  800  to  1000  tickets  per  hour 
...a  vast  improvement  over  their  800  to  1000 
tickets  per  day ...  formerly  posted  with  systems 
using  alphabetical  itemizing. 

Many  outstanding  features  contribute  to  the  xm- 
excelled  production  of  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  One  is  the  famous  10-key 
Keyboard  which  permits  Touch  Operation.  An¬ 
other  is  the  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column 
Skip  which  automatically  skips  the  Purchases, 
Payments  and  Returns  Columns  on  the  History 
Ledger  Card  when  there  are  no  postings  in  the 
comparable  columns  of  the  Statement. 

Invest  a  few  seconds  of  your  time  to  mail  the 
coupon  today.  The  book  you  will  receive  clearly 
indicates  how  your  Operating  Costs  may  be 
lowered — and  how  many  problems  may  be  simpli¬ 
fied  or  eliminated  altogether. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  book 


is  filled  with  basic  and  detailed  Cycle  Billing  data, 
as  well  as  complete  descriptions  of  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
Systems.  We  suggest  that  you  mail  the  Coupon 
today  for  your  copy. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Safes  and  Service  Everywhere 
Copjrigh^^NDESwooD  Cossosatiok  _ 

I  UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
I  Billing  Book,  S-6400. 
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Recruiting  Career  People 

for  Your  Store 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing, 
Simmons  College 

k  S  the  available  supply  of  prospec- 
live  junior  executives  for  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  continues  to 
be  so  limited,  it  may  be  that  some  sug¬ 
gestions  on  effective  techniques  of  at¬ 
tracting  young  people  to  your  store 
may  be  helpful.  Obviously  there  is  a 
tremendous  problem  in  encouraging 
young  people  to  enter  the  field  of  re¬ 
tailing  at  all;  yet  another  problem  is 
to  persuade  those  who  are  interested 
to  want  to  work  in  your  store.  Espe¬ 
cially  for  many  of  the  inexperienced, 
the  similarities  among  various  stores 
are  sometimes  more  conspicuous  than 
their  differences. 

This  article  is  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  talking  with  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel  representatives  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  who 
have  come  to  the  Simmons  College 
Prince  School  of  Retailing  to  inter¬ 
view  students  and  of  listening  to  them 
describe  their  store  and  its  opportu¬ 
nities  to  our  students.  The  purpose  of 
the  paragraphs  that  follow  is  to  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  campus 
visits  could  be  more  effective.  Inevit¬ 
ably  in  the  course  of  the  years  some 
good  and  some  less  desirable  tech¬ 
niques  of  attracting  students  stand 
out,  and  are  reflected  both  in  general 
student  enthusiasm  for  various  stores 
and  in  the  actual  number  of  desirable 
students  each  store  employs. 

It  should  be  explained,  first  of  all, 
that  our  policy  in  respect  to  recruiting 
has  been  to  encourage  stores  seeking 
to  employ  our  graduates  to  send  repre- 
senutives  here  to  the  School  to  inter¬ 
view.  Before  the  individual  interviews, 
we  give  the  interviewer  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  talk  either  to  the  entire  graduat¬ 
ing  class  about  the  store  and  job 


Some  suggestions  for  on-campus  interviewing, 
which  can  be  usefully  applied  to  any  program  of 
recruiting  young  people  for  executive  training. 


opportunities  there,  or  if  he  chooses, 
to  talk  only  to  those  who  have  in¬ 
dicated  in  advance  an  interest  in  that 
particular  store.  In  some  cases  the  in¬ 
terviewer  prefers  only  the  individual 
interv'iews. 

From  our  observations  at  the  School 
come  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
how  interviewing  techniques  can  be 
improved; 

1.  Modify  your  "sales  presentation" 
for  different  audiences.  Sometimes  re¬ 
cruiters  do  not  seem  to  realize  precise¬ 
ly  what  features  of  their  store  appeal 
most  to  young  people.  .\n  example  of 
this  is  the  emphasis  some  personnel 
workers  give  to  the  store’s  quarter- 
century  club  and  to  its  pension  plan. 
Obviously  these  are  highly  attractive 
features  of  which  stores  can  rightly  be 
proud;  yet  many  young  people— and 
especially  young  women— are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  as  favorably  impressed  as  they 
would  be  with  other  more  immediate 
advantages. 

In  this  same  connection,  some  inter¬ 
viewers  do  not  adequately  identify  the 
job  they  need  to  do.  In  some  cases 
they  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  discussing  the  general  advantages 
of  retailing  as  a  job  career  with  young 
people  who  have  already  been  special¬ 
izing  for  years  in  this  field  and  who  are 
quite  happily  committed  to  this  as  a 
job  future.  In  this  case  they  might  to 
better  advantage  have  described  their 
city  as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live  and  to  work,  and  concentrated  on 
selling  their  store  as  the  best  place  in 
that  city  in  which  to  work. 

In  other  cases  I  have  heard  de¬ 
scribed,  interviewers  have  discussed 
job  opportunities  in  their  own  stores 


in  somewhat  technical  terms  to  groups 
of  young  people  who  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  retailing  and  did  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  what  they  were  talking  about. 
The  important  point  here  is  to  identi¬ 
fy  more  clearly  the  nature  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  audience. 

2.  Emphasize  the  distinctive  features 
of  your  store.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  unduly  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  store  that  are  common  to  a 
great  many  other  stores  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  features  as  though  they 
were  new  and  unique.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  is  the  frequent  descrip 
tions  of  executive  training  squads  our 
students  are  given.  Usually  the  inter¬ 
viewer  speaks  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  gives  a  good  description  of  how 
the  squad  is  organized  and  the  kinds 
of  assignments  its  members  are  given. 
Yet  seldom  is  there  any  recognition  in 
these  comments  that  other  stores,  too, 
have  executive  training  squads  that 
may  be  organized  on  much  the  same 
basis.  The  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  students  is;  “Why  is  this 
program  better  than  the  others  we 
have  heard  described?”  Yet  this  is  the 
very  question  few  attempt  to  answer. 
Obviously  this  may  sometimes  be  a 
difficult  question  since  the  interviewer 
is  best  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  his  own  store,  but  it  is  a  question 
young  people  with  any  knowledge  of 
various  stores  will  want  to  have  an¬ 
swered. 

In  this  same  connection,  more  stores 
should  recognize  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  their  store  may  not  be  the 
store  in  their  community  from  the 
viewpoint  of  prospective  junior  execu- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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PABP.ICS 


OOUBLI  THE  COLOR  APPEAL— DOUBLE  THE  SALES  APPEAL  WHEN  YOU  PROMOTE 


Co\o^® 


IN  HARMONIZING  COLORS! 


COLORS  FOR  PEPPERELL 
COOL  BREEZE  BLANKETS 


DISPLAY  THEM  TOGETHER  FOR 
SPRINGTIME  DECORATING  SUGGESTIONS! 

Pepperell  Cool  Breeze  Blankets  are  a  welcome 
answer  to  the  many  demands  for  a  lighter-weight 
covering.  They  offer  famous  PEPPERELL 
quality  in  a  wonderfully  soft  blend  of  5%  wool 
and  95%  rayon.  A  2"  acetate  satin  binding 
adds  a  rich  finishing  touch. 


Lady  Pepperell  Colored  Sheets  offer  customers 
their  favorite  nationally  advertised  brand  in 
harmonizing  shades.  Promote  these  luxurious 
percales  and  fine  muslins  as  perfect  complements 
to  Cool  Breeze  Blankets.  It’s  a  sure  way  to 
bring  a  breath  of  Spring  into  your  department— 
to  DOUBLE  sales  action  in  your  Domestics! 

Plan  NOW  to  make  this  your  biggest 
Pepperell  Color  Promotion! 


COLORS  FOR 
LADY  PEPPERELL  SHEETS 


Spring  Green 


Maize 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 

G«n«ral  Sole*  OfB<*«:  40  Worth  Strool,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y. ...  Branch  Officot:  Atlanta 
Bofton  *  Chicago  *  Clovolond  *  Dollot  *  Lot  Angolot  *  Philadolphio  *  Soottlo 
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Service  i  FactSl  About  Fabrics 


TINSEL  AND  ''JEWEL"  TRIM  ON  FABRICS 


JEWELRY  ornamentation  on  fabrics 
is  an  important  fashion  note  these 
days  and  it  raises  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  serviceability  and  care. 
The  retailer  selling  apparel  ornament¬ 
ed  with  sequins,  tinsel  effects,  nail- 
heads,  beading  and  supplementary 
jewelry  items  has  problems  in  buying, 
presenting  and  promoting  it. 

Separately  attached  jewelry  pieces 
are  removed  when  a  garment  is  laun¬ 
dered  or  cleaned;  they  are  no  problem. 
But  sequins,  beading,  tinsel  work  and 
the  like  which  are  securely  fastened  to 
the  fabric  are  another  matter.  Their 
durability  in  laundering  or  cleaning  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  serv’iceabil- 
ity  of  a  garment.  The  general  practice 
of  retailers  has  been  to  sell  this  kind 
of  merchandise  without  any  promises 
about  performance,  anti  to  regard  it 
as  a  strictly  novelty  or  Iuxuit  type 
fashion. 


.\s  it  happens  many  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  do  give  the  reasonable  service  the 
customer  will  normally  expect  of 
them,  if  they  are  used  and  cared  for 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  limitations. 
Others  do  not  have  even  limited  serv¬ 
iceability,  but  must  be  presented  sole¬ 
ly  on  the  basis  of  their  fashion  or  nov¬ 
elty  appeal.  An  example  is  the  tinsel¬ 
decorated  net  evening  gown. 

An  evaluation  of  the  properties  of 
various  types  of  permanently  attached 
fabric  ornamentation  follows;  it  tells 
what  can  be  expected  of  them  and 
vvhat  information  about  their  care  the 
customer  should  have. 

Nailheads.  The  use  of  both  plain  and 
jewel  type  nailheads  is  an  extremely 
popular  fonn  of  fabric  ornamenta- 
lioB  right  now.  These  are  usually 
sprinkled  over  the  fabric  in  a  sort  of 
random  fashion  that  gives  the  illusion 


that  the  garment  is  studded  with  stars. 
Mrs.  Eisenhower’s  inaugural  gown, 
with  its  profusion  of  rhinestone  deco¬ 
ration,  is  an  example. 

Rhinestone  nailheads  are  imported 
from  Europe.  They  are  applied  by  a 
simple  stamping  device  which  securely 
fixes  the  stone  setting  to  the  fabric. 
The  jewel-cut  glass  stones  have  a  flat 
back  which  is  metal  foil  for  greater 
brilliance.  The  setting  is  either  brass 
or  steel,  and  the  choice  of  metal  is  im- 
jx)rtant  if  the  garment  is  launderable. 
Steel  will  produce  rust  stains  that  are 
difficidt  to  remove.  Blouses,  summer 
ilresses  and  sweaters  should  be  orna¬ 
mented  with  brass-set  rather  than 
steel-set  rhinestones  or  with  plain 
nailheads,  since  they  are  likely  to  be 
laundered  or  wet-processed  by  the  dry 
cleaner. 

I’he  nailhead  is  fastened  to  the  fab¬ 
ric  as  the  stamping  device  drives  it 
through  the  cloth  and  clamps  it  tightly 
on  the  reverse  side.  The  clamping  is 
accomplished  by  turning  back  the 
metal  |x>ints  in  the  case  of  claw  ty|>e 
nailheads,  or  the  rim  if  a  setting  type 
mount  is  involved.  In  either  case 
severe  rubbing  or  pulling  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  must  be  avoided  in  wear  and  in 
cleaning  prcxresses.  They  are  quite 
firmly  fixed  to  the  fabric  but  they  can 
be  torn  loose  and  such  damage  cannot 
be  repaired. 

Tinsel.  Tinsel  or  glitter  decoration  is 
produced  by  cementing  bits  of  crushed 
colored  glass  in  small  tufts.  The  result 
is  a  brilliant  sparkling  effect,  much 
used  for  net  evening  gowns.  This  deco¬ 
ration  is  creating  problems.  One  re¬ 
tailer  reported  that  the  buyer  hand¬ 
ling  a  line  of  tinseled  evening  dresses 
had  developed  a  rash,  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  tiny,  sharp  bits  of 
glass  glitter.  Another  store  reported  a 
return  because  of  the  damage  done  to 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Gustaf  Borgstrom,  Anna  Lindkvist,  Gustaf  Ekholm  and  Captain  Eskil  Melcher,  Swedish 
retailers  here  for  the  NRDGA  convention,  are  shown  a  testing  device  in  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Research  Laboratory  by  Charles  W.  Dorn,  right,  head  of  Penney's  testing  progrant. 
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Mothers  Im  this  hd  sBles  dory  I 


fast-cohr  facts  are  good  news  to  mothers. 
They  want  to  know  how  well  the  color  in  a  busy 
little  fellow’s  play  suit  stands  sun,  suds  and  per¬ 
spiration. 

In  looking  for  facts,  they’re  looking  for  TAGS! 
You’ll  get  the  news  to  them  iast  when  you  put  a 
FAST-COLOR  TAG  on  your  garments. 

Cash  in  on  the  proven  impact  of  the  fast-color 
tag!  Ask  your  resource  to  prepare  one  for  you. 
When  you  use  fast  color— and  tag  it— you’ve  got 
yourself  a  fast  sales  story,  and  a  fast  sales  boost! 

Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section,  40  Worth 
Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  COrtlandt  7-3966. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  L I VI N  G  . . .  THE  OU6H  CHEMISTEV 
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Rike-Kumler  of  Dayton 

dow,  he  |X)inted  down  to  the  street  in¬ 
tersection  where  a  policeman  was  busy 
operating  a  bright  new  semaphore, 
and  continued,  "Look  at  that  traffic, 
will  you— why  they’ve  even  had  to  get 
one  of  those  new-fangled  gadgets  to 
control  it!" 

Flood,  just  a  few  months  later  disaster 
struck  Dayton.  One  night  in  March, 
1913,  the  river  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  by  morning  over  eight  feet  of 
muddy  water  was  surging  down  Main 
Street.  Five  days  later,  when  the  water 
had  subsided,  three  to  four  inches  of 
silt  and  imul  covered  everything  on 
Hike’s  main  flour  and  in  the  basement. 
The  stock  on  both  floors  was  a  total 
loss;  the  fixtures  were  a  shambles. 

It  was  a  dismal  financial  picture 
that  faced  Fred  Hike— made  particu¬ 
larly  dark  because  of  the  extension  of 
resources  that  had  been  necessary  when 
the  firm  moved  to  this  new  location 
just  12  short  months  before.  From 
nearly  all  sides,  though,  came  encour¬ 
agement.  Even  before  the  water  re¬ 
ceded  many  of  the  store’s  mercantile 
resources  wired  and  called  to  offer 
assistance.  Current  obligations  were 
extended  and  unlimited  credit  for  re¬ 
placement  stock  was  offered.  The  com¬ 
mercial  pap>er  house  with  whom  Hike 
had  dealt  for  years  made  loans  without 
regard  to  the  financial  statement— and 
the  store,  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
survived  this  disaster  because  of  the 
reputation  of  the  individual  who  was 
guiding  it. 

Since  then.  Hike’s  has  had  an  un¬ 
broken  history  of  growth  and  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  structure  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  departmentalized  store  was 
complete,  fn  1918  the  store  put  its 
signature  on  another  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  retail  history:  with  eight  other 
independent  stores.  Hike’s  formed  the 
Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  that  same  year,  Frederick  H. 
Hike  served  as  president  of  a  young 
organization  which  was  just  beginning 
to  find  its  place  and  function  in  retail¬ 
ing:  the  National  Hetail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  All  through  his  life  Fred 
Hike  supported  the  NHDGA,  fostered 
its  growth,  and  preached  its  doctrine 
of  cooperation.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
ideal  of  retailing  as  a  profession  with 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

a  rigid  code  of  ethics  and  high  ideals 
of  service. 

In  statewide  retailing  activities, 
Fred  Hike  was  also  a  leader.  With 
Fred  Lazarus  and  a  small  group  of 
other  ddjjartment  store  owners,  he 
took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Ohio 
(Council  of  Hetail  Merchants,  in  the 
summer  of  1922.  This  was  the  first 
move  in  any  state  to  bring  all  elements 
of  the  retail  industry  into  concerted 
action  in  dealing  with  common  prob¬ 
lems.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
this  organization  have  since  become 
the  foundations  of  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  most  of  the  states. 
This  group  was  responsible  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  retail  thinking  in  Ohio  from  a 
negative  to  a  positive  basis,  based  on 
studies  of  major  social  changes  with 
a  view  to  shaping  these  movements 
rathei  titan  blindly  opposing  them.  In 
the  Council,  as  in  the  NHDGA,  Fred 
Hike  was  a  consistent  leader  of  the 
group,  which  stood  for  the  general 
principle  that  changes  which  were 
beneficial  to  the  general  public  were 
essentially  beneficial  to  the  retailer.  He 
believed  that  as  a  successful  business 
man  he  owed  part  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  his  trade  and  his  community, 
just  as  he  worked  to  form  and  develop 
national  and  state  retail  associations, 
so  he  led  in  the  civic  move  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  charter  and  a  city  man¬ 
ager  form  of  government  for  Dayton 
that  has  been  a  conspicuous  success. 

New  Generation.  In  1929,  the  third 
generation  of  the  Hike  family  entered 
the  management  in  the  person  of 
David  L.  Hike,  who  was  graduated  in 
that  year  from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 
By  now.  Hike’s  annual  volume  had 
reached  $8,000,000.  Its  employees 
numbered  1 ,000.  The  store  had,  since 
1921,  operated  Dayton’s  first  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

In  1936,  the  now  familiar  word  went 
out  again:  “Hike’s  is  building.”  .Addi¬ 
tions  to  the  store  added  60  per  cent 
more  floor  space,  and  an  eight  story 
service  building  which  brought  retail¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  country  to  study 
its  efficiency.  World  War  II  came  and 
went:  and  in  1947,  Fred  Hike  died. 
He  left  behind  a  store  whose  volume 


had  grown  to  $26  million  and  whose 
employees  numbered  2,000.  David 
Hike  became  president  and  general 
manager:  Charles  Garties  senior  vice 
president  and  treasurer;  Kenyon  Starl¬ 
ing  a  vice  president,  Walter  Bayley, 
secretary  and  Thomas  McKee  assistant 
secretary. 

Expansion  has  never  ended:  a  nine 
story  addition  in  1949,  a  motlernized 
exterior,  television  studios.  This  year 
some  major  strticttiral  changes  are  Ite- 
ing  made  on  the  main  floor. 

Employee  Security.  David  Hike,  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  store’s  employees  as  the 
hundredth  year  oj)ened,  said:  “Many 
of  you  remember  how  my  father  used 
to  go  through  the  store,  greeting  each 
employee.  Now,  witji  3,000  employees, 
this  simple  gesttire  of  friendliness 
woidd  take  me  many  days.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  my  interest  in  your 
welfare  is  just  as  great  as  though  1 
spoke  with  you  jiersonally,  every  day. 
In  attempting  to  give  you  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  working  conditions  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  security  in  emergencies  and  old 
age,  I  have  tried  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  your  service.” 

It  is  a  fact  that  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory  Hike’s  has  pioneered  in  providing 
pleasant  surroundings,  security  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  promotional  opportu¬ 
nity  for  its  staff.  An  obvious  part  of 
the  concept  of  progressive  manage¬ 
ment,  this  attitude  had  roots,  too,  in 
the  management  family’s  strong  con¬ 
victions  about  the  dignity  of  retail 
employment.  At  any  rate,  the  store’s 
relations  with  its  employees  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  strong  element  in  its  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  relations  with  its 
public.  Hike’s  has  had  a  profit-sharing 
type  of  retirement  plan  since  1944;  a 
five-day  week  since  1946.  When  the 
({uestion  of  a  night  opening  became 
pressing,  in  1948‘,  the  employees  were 
polled.  They  voted,  with  complete 
anonymity,  in  overwhelming  favor  of 
the  night  opening  as  a  necessity,  and 
only  then  was  it  put  into  effect. 

Morale  surveys  were  initiated  in 
1938.  These  are  confidential  p>olls 
conducted  by  an  impartial  out-of-town 
expert.  Many  improvements  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  human  relations  have  been 
effected  as  a  result  of  employee  sug¬ 
gestions. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Apply  Street  Floor  Sales  Methods  Upstairs 


Smart  Retailers  have  always  counted  on  street 
floor  impulse  buying  to  keep  cash  registers  ring¬ 
ing.  They  display  merchandise  on  easy-to-see 
coimters  .  .  .  racks  .  .  .  display  stands.  Shoppers 
can  move  freely  in  wide  aisles. 

Westinghouse  BVT  can  increase  your  upper 
floor  sales  in  much  the  same  way.  BVT  (Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation) — is  the  right  number 
of  elevators,  electric  stairways,  or  a  balance  of 
both,  so  arranged  to  move  more  shoppers  to  all 


floors  at  lowest  investment  and  operating  costs. 

More  people  see  more  merchandise,  impulse  pur¬ 
chases  increase  as  much  as  25% —  and  you  have 
the  transportation  system  to  handle  any  peak 
season  crowds  . . .  more  profits — all  year  roimd. 

Let  our  Store  Research  &  Planning  Service 
engineers  help  you  plan  high  volume  layouts. 
This  service  is  available  at  no  obligation,  and  we 
work  with  your  consultants.  See  the  Yellow  Pages 
for  the  number  of  our  nearest  office. 


Westinghouse  Elevators 

BALANCED  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

you  CAN  BE  SUKE...IF  irlsA^V^till^OllSC 
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Sales  Promotion  Calendar  llspiiTiviiT 


22  PROMOTIONAL  IDEAS 
FOR  MOTHER'S  DAY 


By  Howard  Abrahsuns,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Dnnsion 


i^AY  is  on*  of  tho  biggest  gift  months  of  the  year.  Gifts 
*  *  for  brides,  grooms,  bridal  attendants.  Gifts  for  gradu¬ 

ates.  But  when  it  comes  to  gifts,  the  biggest  gift  promotion, 
of  course,  is  Mother's  Day. 

Mother's  Day  givers  will  spend  over  $250,000,000  on 
their  gifts  this  year,  according  to  Irving  K.  Edwards,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Observance 
of  Mother's  Day,  whose  trade  promotion  division  coordinates 
Mother's  Day  promotions.  He  estimates  that  at  least  25 


million  of  the  nation's  more  than  40  million  families  will 
average  from  $10  to  $20  per  family  on  gifts  for  mothers. 

"Each  year.  Mother's  Day  grows  bigger  as  more  retailers 
join  in  the  event,"  Mr.  Edwards  pointed  out. 

He  indicated  that  the  major  step  is  to  decorate  the  store 
appropriately  for  Mother's  Day,  not  only  its  windows,  but 
every  department  or  section  that  carries  items  that  can  be 
thought  of  as  gifts  from  the  practical  to  the  purely  senti¬ 
mental,  from  the  inexpensive  to  the  lavish. 


and  hose  combinations.  Add  a  gay 
artificial  Hower  to  the  gift  package. 

11.  Cosmetics— Feature  Beauty  Boxes 
for  Mom.  Feature  cologne,  perfume 
sets,  etc. 

12.  Use  Your  Telephone— As  last-min¬ 
ute  reminders  for  your  charge-account 
customers. 

13.  Feature  "Big  Ticket"  Items— Pro¬ 
mote  appliances  that  lighten  Mother’s 
tasks,  such  as  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines,  as  well  as 
toasters,  waHle  irons,  roasters,  etc. 

14.  Feature  New  Wedding  Rings  for 
Mother  On  Her  Day. 

15.  Promote  Photographs  for  Mother's 
Day  Gifts. 


IDEAS  THAT  CREATE  MOTHER'S  DAY  VOLUME 


1.  Mother's  Day  Gift  Booth  on  Main 
Floor— Decorate  it  appropriately.  Stock 
it  with  gift-wrapped  packages,  and  a 
selection  of  “small  gift”  items.  It  will 
serve  as  information  center  for  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day  gifts  throughout  your  store. 

2.  Mother's* Day  Counselor— Appoint 
an  employee  to  aid  shoppers  in  gift 
selections. 

3.  Flower  Cart  With  Costumed  Sales* 
girl— This  will  increase  flower  sales 
and  add  to  the  holiday  atmosphere 
that  encourages  gift  shopping. 

4.  Special  Gift  Wrapping  Service— At 

Christmas,  you  know  how  important 
this  is.  Promote  it  for  Mother’s  Day. 


5.  Gift  Certificates  —  Use  the  theme 
“Mother  just  loves  to  do  her  own 
shopping.” 

6.  Mother's  Day  Gift  Club— The  “Gift 
three  or  four  times  a  Year”  idea, 
adopted  to  mothers’  preferences. 

7.  Layaways— Step  up  sales  of  major 
items  for  Mother’s  Day  with  a  layaway 


8.  Personalization— Make  monogram- 
ming  important  in  your  promotion. 

9.  Mother's  Day  Gift  List— Distribute 
gift  lists  to  customers  in  the  store. 

10.  Hosiery  Sections  —  Feature  hose 
and  slippers  together.  Feature  gloves 


'Rswem&oi.nitMb!  QmHh. 


OTHER  PROMOTIONS  FOR  MAY 


HERE  COMES  THE  BRIDE  -  Establish 
your  Bridal  Shop  as  the  place  to  plan 
all  the  details  of  a  wedding.  Offer  the 
services  of  a  Bridal  Consultant  who  will 
advise  in  the  selection  of  the  gown, 
bridesmaids'  dresses,  gifts  for  the  at¬ 
tendants,  trousseaus,  and  wedding 
etiquette.  Feature  gifts  of  silver,  china, 
glass,  linens  and  other  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Include  gift  certificates.  Devote  a 
bank  of  windows  to  this  very  important 
promotion.  Plan  special  displays  in  co¬ 
ordinating  departments. 

NATIONAL  COnON  WEEK  -  May  1 1- 


16.  You  can  obtain  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil  of  America,  271  Church  St.,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y.  Use  a  bank  of  windows 
and  special  interior  displays  to  capital¬ 
ize  an  this  major  event  backed  by  a 
national  publicity  program. 


•  GARDEN  SUPPLIES  -  Push  weed  kill¬ 
ers,  pest  destroyers,  watering  equip¬ 
ment,  mowers,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 


•  HOME  FURNISHINGS  -  Follow  up  last 
month's  promotions  with  news  about 
your  large,  fresh  stocks  of  summer  fur- 
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16.  Mother's  Day  Postage  Meter— Use 

a  Mother’s  Day  message  for  your  post- 
agf  meter. 

17.  Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes,  or  Canaries? 

_I1  vou  have  a  garden  shop,  play  up 
the  idea  “Give  Mother  a  Gift  That 
LlVtS.” 

18.  Photos  of  Prominent  Local  Moth¬ 
ers  in  Window  Background— Get  per¬ 
mission  from  prominent  local  mothers, 
or  their  families,  to  display  their  pho¬ 
tographs  in  your  Mother’s  Day  win¬ 
dow. 

19.  Children— Appoint  a  salesperson 
to  advise  youngsters  on  their  choice  of 
gifts  for  Mother.  Have  a  special  Kid¬ 
die’s  Table  of  gifts  tinder  152.00. 

DISPLAY  IT! 

20.  Set  Up  Mother's  Day  Displays 
Throughout  Your  Store— Arrange  ap¬ 
propriate  gift  reminders,  with  attrac¬ 
tive  signs  in  lamp,  mirror,  picture  de¬ 
partments,  linen,  bedding  and  domes¬ 
tic  departments,  housewares,  china  and 
glasswares,  furniture  departments,  as 
well  as  in  cosmetics,  hosiery,  lingerie, 
where  givers  regularly  go  for  gifts. 

21.  Use  Carnations  With  Gift  Displays 
and  on  Posters— Use  small  vases  of 
white,  pink  and  red  carnations  with 
merchandise  displays.  Fasten  clusters 
of  carnations  to  Mother’s  Day  posters. 

22.  Place  Mother's  Day  Posters  on  your 
delivery  trucks  to  carry  reminders  to 
every  corner  of  your  community. 


;  BUSINESS 

i 

I  nishings  and  hot  weather  necessities. 

iNow  is  the  time  to  start  your  campaign 
on  air  conditioning  units  and  electric 
fans.  Moth  preventives,  too! 

•  NEXT  MONTH  —  Faf/ier's  Day,  June  27, 
is  second  only  to  Christmas  in  the  Men's 
|j  Departments.  Use  a  humorous  touch  in 

your  advertising  and  displays  but  don't 
ridicule  Father.  Feature  gifts  in  all 
price  ranges.  Push  gift  certificates. 

Se  For  additional  promotional  ideas,  con¬ 
sult  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Bud¬ 
geting,  Planning  Calendar. 


SMALLER  STORES  CAN  BE  DIFFERENT 


For  your  copy  of  this  informative  booklet  illustrating 
new  and  unique  selling  methods,  write  Dept.  SS 


A  dramatic  new  retailing  concept  of  ^^selling  to  the 
walls^’  ha8  been  used  in  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s  new 
Huntington.  Indiana  branch  store.  The  goal  of 
merchandising  simplicity  has  been  economically 
reached  by  making  the  equipment  design  a  part  of 
the  architectural  treatment  .  .  .  open  selling  pre¬ 
dominates  in  many  trend-setting  ways.  Merchandise 
stocks  are  dramatically  displayed  and  accentuated 
by  brilliant  illumination.  These  and  many  other 
new  ^^first  time’’  merchandising  methods  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  booklet.  Be  sure  to  write  for  your  copy. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Fltxlttrti  iner88S«  prt^uBllvHy  •!  and  ptrstiiHal . . .  pravida  Ida  wldaat  Individuality 
104  inolosl  coo.irlikUlti  ooor  otlortk  io  itoro  tkolkmol  il  nuit-krokoetk  »ria(t. 


NEW  TOIK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSIUI6N  •  MEMEHIS  •  lOSANGElES  •  POITIAND 
Manufactured  in  Australia  under  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  ltd.,  AAelbourne,  Victoria 
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How  Much  Is  a  Charge  Account  Worth? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


following  years.  Chart  B  shows  the 
cumulative  dollar  purchases  per  ac¬ 
count  opened.  From  Table  I,  the  90 
per  cent  figure  would  be  pasted  as  the 
opening  year  figure  on  Chart  A  for  the 
1955  group  and  $45  would  be  f>osted  as 
the  opening  year  figure  on  Chart  B  for 
the  1955  group.  Similarly  45  per  cent 
would  be  |x>sted  to  Chart  A  of  the 
1954  year  as  the  first  year  figure  and 
$22.50  would  be  added  to  the  op>ening 
year  total  and  posted  as  a  cumulative 
on  Chart  B  of  the  1954  figure.  Similar 
entries  would  be  made  for  the  1953 
and  1952  figures. 

Let’s  leave  the  discussion  of  proced¬ 
ures  for  a  few  minutes  and  look  at  the 
results  that  were  obtained  through  a 
continuing  survey  of  charge  accounts 
maintained  by  a  large  specialty  store. 

If  the  dollar  and  percentage  figures 
look  out  of  line  with  your  own  esti¬ 
mate  for  your  store,  please  remember 
that,  because  of  reduced  assortment  of 
merchandise,  a  specialty  store  has 
lower  average  sales  per  account  than  a 
department  store,  and,  because  of  a 
more  limited  appeal  to  a  family  shop 
ping  unit,  is  likely  to  find  its  accounts 
becoming  inactive  faster. 

Charts  A  and  B  (page  20)  show  typical 
figures  for  accounts  open  for  a  period 
of  10  years.  Chart  A  shows  that  of  all 
the  accounts  opened  during  the  year 
sampled,  90  per  cent  were  used  during 
the  opening  year,  45  per  cent  were 
used  during  the  following  year,  36  per 
cent  were  used  during  the  second  year 
following  opening  and  so  forth.  Chart 
B  shows  that  cumulative  dollar  pur¬ 
chases  jjer  account  opened  stocxl,  after 
10  years,  at  approximately  $170.00.  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  will  go  higher. 
Table  II  (page  21)  sets  forth  the  data 
on  which  these  charts  are  based. 

Before  discussing  the  significance 
and  use  made  of  Charts  A  and  B,  a 
word  should  be  said  about  Column  (3) 
of  Table  II.  The  10  year  period  cov¬ 
ered  the  war  and  post-war  years.  The 
increased  average  purchases  per  ac- 
ccnint  used  reflect  the  price  increases 
following  the  termination  of  OPA. 
Chart  A  is  based  on  Column  (2)  and 
Chart  B  is  based  on  Column  (5). 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  store 
learned  from  its  survey. 


Chart  A  showed  that  only  90  j>er 
cent  of  all  accounts  approved  and 
opened  were  used  during  the  opening 
year.  They  felt  that  this  was  not  a 
bad  sign  since  they  recognized  that 
some  people  open  accounts  “just  in 
case  they  wanted  to  buy  something” 
and  p>erhaps  never  bought  anything  or 
did  not  make  a  purchase  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Also,  the  sample  includ¬ 
ed  accounts  opened  as  a  result  of  ap¬ 
plications  during  the  last  month  of  the 
year  and  many  were  not  used  until 
later. 

Chart  A  showed  them,  though,  that 
of  all  the  accounts  opened  and  used, 
almost  50  per  cent  became  inactive 
during  the  year  following  opening  and 

Facts  on  Fabrics 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

stockings.  In  one  case  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  considerable  damage 
occurs  w'here  any  part  of  the  tinseled 
fabric  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
skin,  and  that,  should  infection  result, 
the  retailer  would  be  faced  with  more 
than  just  a  merchandise  return. 

Apart  from  these  dangers,  the  tinsel 
itself  is  not  very  durable.  A  fabricator 
of  cements  used  for  this  purjjose  said 
that  all  such  finishes  have  very  fKX)r 
wear  resistance.  Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  amount  of  glass  glitter  that 
has  sifted  onto  the  floor  wherever  such 
garments  are  displayed.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  drycleaners  warn  of  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  in  cleaning  and  express 
some  concern  about  the  presence  of 
loose  particles  of  glass  in  equipment. 

In  some  cases,  bits  of  cellophane 
have  been  used  as  tiny  sequins  cement¬ 
ed  to  the  fabric  in  tufts  or  other 
arrangements.  These  should  present 
no  serious  problem  to  the  wearer. 
However,  their  adhesive  quality  is  said 
to  be  even  poorer  than  that  of  glass. 
Powdered  metal  is  also  used  sometimes 
for  tinsel  effects;  but  a  prominent  nov¬ 
elty  printer  reports  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  such  work  at  this  time  is 
with  glass  particles. 

(Next  month,  in  a  concluding  arti¬ 
cle  on  fabric  ornamentations,  the  use 
of  sequins,  beading  and  embroidery 
will  be  discussed.) 


that  after  that  the  accounts  died  at  (he 
rate  of  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
the  remaining  active  accounts  per  year. 
They  did  not  feel  this  was  a  healthy 
situation  and  felt  that  it  was  largely 
due  to  their  failure  to  establish  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  re-activate  the  dead  accounts. 

Chart  B  showed  them,  by  a  mental 
projection  of  the  data  already  plotted, 
that  they  were  going  to  get  about  $180 
to  $190  in  sales  for  '«ach  account 
ojjened  during  the  base  year.’  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  the  seven  per  cent  of  the 
accounts  still  active  remained  active, 
they  would  not  raise  the  total  for  each 
account  originally  opened  above  $200. 

They  also  were  able  to  compare  the 
information  in  Chart  A  with  informa¬ 
tion  for  all  the  following  years.  This 
comparison  showed  that  the  accounts 
of)ened  each  year  showed  the  same 
death  rate— that  is,  50  per  cent  during 
the  first  year  following  opening  and  20 
per  cent  per  year  after  that.  This  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  ‘natural’  death  rate. 

A  comparison  of  Chart  B  with  the 
similar  charts  for  more  recent  years 
showed  that  inflation  had  affected  the 
curves.  The  more  recent  groups 
showed  the  same  levelling  off  process 
but  at  a  higher  dollar  level.  By  pro¬ 
jection,  they  could  accurately  estimate 
that  accounts  ojjened  only  five  years 
ago  would  produce  about  $235  to  $250 
per  account  opened.  By  further  pro¬ 
jection,  they  could  accurately  estimate 
that  each  account  opened  during  the 
current  year  should  produce,  over  the 
coming  10  years,  between  $275  and 
$325  in  sales. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  they  were 
able  to  establish  several  policies.  First, 
knowing  what  they  could  expect  in 
future  sales  per  account  of>ened,  they 
were  willing  to  spend  much  more  to 
obtain  new  accounts.  This  led  to  high¬ 
er  exjjendiHires  per  account,  more  con¬ 
tests,  more  advertising  and  experimen¬ 
tation  with  new  and  more  expensive 
methods  of  obtaining  accounts. 

Second,  they  undertook  a  program 
of  re-activating  dead  accounts.  As  the 
results  came  in  each  year  they  judged 
their  effectiveness  by  the  increase 
above  normal  of  the  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  remaining  active.  They  fonnd, 
for  example,  in  several  of  the  years 
where  the  number  of  active  accounts 
had  been  down  to  levels  between  12 
|>er  cent  and  25  per  cent  that  they  had 
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an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  ac¬ 
counts  active.  Rather  than  losing  ac¬ 
counts,  they  were  regaining  them.  But 
in  computing  the  productivity  of  the 
program  against  the  cost,  they  consid¬ 
ered  only  the  difference  between  actu¬ 
al  experience  and  what  would  have 
been  the  normal  experience.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  profitable— but  did  not  show 
the  fantastic  profits  that  are  often 
claimed  for  such  programs.  It  is  being 
continued  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Third,  they  checked  the  value  of  ac¬ 
counts  opened  through  contests  and 
special  programs  against  the  value  of 
accounts  opened  voluntarily  during 
the  same  year.  This  was  accomplished 
by  drawing  off  special  samples  (which 
became  a  part  of  the  permanent  sur¬ 
vey)  of  accounts  opened  through  store 
contests,  package  inserts,  outside  solici¬ 
tation,  etc.  Time  has  shown  these  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  the  same  (same  average 
purchases,  same  death  rate)  as  the  vol- 
unury  accounts  opened  during  the 
same  year.  This  proved  to  their  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  imjx)rtant  step  was  to 
open  the  account—  that  how  or  why  it 
was  opened  did  not  have  any  affect  on 
its  probable  future  productivity. 

Let  us  return  to  a  discussion  of  a 
continuing  survey  of  charge  accounts. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  this  survey  is 
not  great.  There  is  probably  no  extra 
cost  in  the  credit  office  in  collecting 
some  200  names  and  addresses  over  the 
course  of  a  year  in  order  to  set  up  the 
sample  for  that  year.  The  cost  of 
checking  the  accounts  to  determine 
their  purchases  each  year  is  not  great; 
if  your  sample  is  200  accounts  per  year 
and  the  survey  covers  a  10  year  period, 
it  means  checking  2,000  accounts. 
With  the  present  cycle-billing  process, 
with  frequent  use  of  an  annual  sum¬ 
mary  card,  the  information  is  already 
in  the  account. 

One  major  problem  does  arise.  If 
you  start  your  survey  this  year,  it  will 
be  several  years  before  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  data  accumulated  to  form  the 
basis  for  your  decisions.  If  you  could 
go  back  five  or  10  years  and  “recon¬ 
struct”  the  annual  data,  then  you 
would  have  useful  information  today. 
In  the  case  of  the  store  cited,  they  had 
maintained  their  accounts  receivable 
ledgers  by  account  number  and  the 
number  had  been  assigned  chronolog¬ 
ically  as  the  accounts  were  approved. 


Thus  it  was  easy  to  obtain  random 
samples  of  prior  years.  If  a  store  seeks 
to  establish  such  a  survey  retroactively, 
it  must  first  locate  within  its  records  a 
complete  listing  of  all  accounts  ap¬ 
proved  during  each  year. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is 
not  whether  or  not  such  a  survey  can 
be  established  retroactively.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  start  now  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  survey  of  charge  accounts  so 
that  your  store  can  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  needs  for  sound  development 
of  a  charge  account  “merchandising” 
program. 

Rike-Kumler 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

Personality  and  People.  Rike’s  leader¬ 
ship  training  program  goes  back  to 
1939,  and  the  store  reports  that  96  per 
cent  of  its  executive  positions  are  filled 
by  promotion  from  within.  Last  year 
the  store  established  a  Chair  of  Retail¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Dayton.  It 
also  runs  an  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  cooperation  with  the  city  high 
schools  and  several  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  founder  of  Rike’s  had  a  motto 
for  his  business— “Fair  Dealing  and 
Fine  Quality  Merchandise.”  His  prin¬ 
ciples  were  further  expressed  in  a  line 
which  was  a  part  of  his  first  newspaper 
advertisement,  “Every  attention  will 
be  paid  to  customers  and  no  pain 
spared  to  show  goods.” 

David  L.  Rike  expresses  the  modern 
version  of  his  grandfather’s  principles 
in  the  closing  remarks  he  addresses  to 
each  new  group  in  employee  training 
classes,  “.  .  .  and  the  p>ersonality  of 
management  is  important— but  it  goes 
far  beyond  that— to  the  personality  of 
everyone  throughout  the  organization. 
Each  of  you  is  ‘Rike’s’  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  customer.  You  are  the 
people  we  have  to  count  on  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  am  more  convinced 
every  day  that  nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  business  than  to  develop 
people,  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
people.  You  have  to  have  good  man¬ 
agement,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  that  goes 
through  the  whole  organization.  I 
think  we  have  it.  To  preserve  that 
spirit  is  one  of  my  most  important 
assignments!” 


Bank  Credit  Plans 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


itself  in  operating  the  plan. 

The  possibility  of  realizing  a  bigger 
and  bigger  credit  volume  is  there, 
along  with  the  more  intriguing  fact 
that  as  its  billing  increases  each 
month,  so  will  its  list  of  names  that 
can  be  solicited  in  the  future  for  loans, 
personal  savings  accounts  and  other 
bank  services. 

It  is  this  very  facet  of  bank  charge 
account  plans  that  may  prove  most 
disturbing  to  retailers;  they  stand  to 
lose  customers  to  the  banks.  Charge 
account  customers,  under  the  Franklin 
and  Paterson  plans,  do  not  come  to 
the  store  each  month  to  pay  their 
bills,  but  must  go  to  the  bank.  Thus 
the  store  loses  one  of  its  most  valuable 
justifications  for  offering  and  promot¬ 
ing  credit:  an  increasing  and  steadily 
recurring  How  of  traffic. 

Share  the  Customer.  Another  disad¬ 
vantage  of  joining  with  other  mer¬ 
chants  in  a  community  credit  plan  is 
that  a  retailer  cannot  call  his  charge 
customers  his  own,  but  must  share 
them  with  other  members  of  the  credit 
plan.  In  this  respect,  a  smaller  store 
simply  may  be  exchanging  one  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  for  another;  it  will 
be  giving  up  its  personal  hold  on  the 
neighborhood  customer  in  quest  of 
more  volume  through  a  deptersonal- 
ized  credit  service.  And  even  when  it 
has  successfully  promoted  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  plan  among  its  customers,  the 
individual  store  must  still  defer  to  the 
bank’s  judgment  on  which  customers 
shall  get  what  amount  of  credit.  In 
actuality,  it  has  built  up  a  customer 
first  for  the  bank  and  secondly  for 
itself. 

To  the  extent  that  the  small  retail¬ 
er  can  keep  a  strong  hold  on  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  however,  he  can  benefit  from 
participation  in  a  bank  charge  account 
plan.  If  he  previously  offered  nothing 
in  the  realm  of  credit  service,  he  may 
do  a  bigger  volume  with  his  regular 
customers  and  may  also  attract  new 
ones. 

However,  since  a  common  character¬ 
istic  of  the  small  storekeeper  is  that  he 
is  a  notoriously  poor  record-keejier  and 
is  averse  to  details,  he  may  fintl  a 
charge  account  plan  cumbersome.  In 
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the  Franklin  plan,  the  customer  may 
charge  purchases  up  to  |5.00  without 
authorization.  Any  sale  above  that  fig¬ 
ure  requires  a  phone  call  to  the  bank. 
The  merchant  also  must  open  a  check¬ 
ing  account  with  the  bank,  even 
though  he  will  probably  want  to  keep 
his  original  account  with  a  bank  closer 
to  his  business.  The  prospect  of  main¬ 
taining  two  separate  checking  accounts 
may  prove  overwhelming  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  also  his  own  buyer,  mer- 
chaiulise  manager,  sales  promotion 
head,  controller  and  stock  clerk  rolled 
into  one. 

Who  Will  Profit?  The  retailer  who  has 
never  been  able  to  maintain  the  small¬ 
est  sort  of  credit  operation  is  presum¬ 
ably  the  one  to  benefit  most  from  a 
bank  charge  account  plan.  He  is  also 
likely  to  show  the  most  initial  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  it,  since  he  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  cost  of  offering  credit  and  will  not 
balk  at  paying  the  bank  five  per  cent 
or  more  for  the  service.  However,  the 
current  average  cost  of  operating  the 
biggest  credit  departments  is  slightly 
over  two  per  cent  of  the  store’s  total 
net  credit  sales.  In  smaller  department 
stores,  the  percentage  is  even  less. 
(Actual  figures  can  be  found  in  the 
credit  department  operating  cost  study 
reported  annually  in  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Year  Book.) 

Those  retailers  who  have  tried  some 
credit  service  on  their  own  and  ana- 
lyzetl  the  cost  may  therefore  find  the 
bank’s  fee  a  bit  too  high,  particularly 
since  they  must  actively  promote  to 
achieve  a  worthwhile  credit  volume. 
Such  promotion,  incidentally,  may 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  to  the 
small  merchant:  he  will  be  discourag¬ 
ing  cash  sales  and  getting  five  jier  cent 
less  for  his  trouble. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
many  retailers  are  ready  to  give  bank 
plans  a  try.  Perhaps  they  feel  their 
personalized  service  to  the  neighbor- 
hootl  shoppjers  can  be  enhanced  by 
offering  credit.  More  likely  they  are 
trying  to  find  as  many  comp)etitive  ad¬ 
vantages  as  they  can,  in  spite  of  the 
cost. 

Better  Credit  Habits.  At  this  early 
date,  one  feature  of  expanded  credit 
facilities  seems  reasonably  clear:  the 
consumer,  as  well  as  retailing  in  gen- 
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When  Foley’s  Federated  Department  Store,  Houston,  Texas,  built  their 
famous  new  store,  customer  service  was  the  keystone.  And  when  it 
came  to  working  out  the  most  efficient  system  for  handling  incoming 
and  outgoing  goods,  they  gave  the  job  to  Lamson. 

Lamson  engineers,  working  with  E.  E.  Ashley,  consulting  engineers, 
thoroughly  studied  the  proposed  store  layout,  then  designed,  built,  and 
installed  the  efficient  system  diagrammed.  On  one  set  of  Lamson  Con¬ 
veyors,  incoming  merchandise  is  moved  directly  into  Receiving  and 
Marking.  On  another  set,  customer’s  packages  are  moved  from  the 
sales  area  to  a  “sorting  ring”  where  they  are  separated  and  routed  to 
Mailing,  General  Delivery,  or  Customer  Parcel  Pickup. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  store  modernization,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small  your  project  may  be,  why  not  let  Lamson  engineer  an  economical 
and  efficient  system  for  you— “Let  Lamson  Move  It”  Write  today  for 
further  irJormation  on  how  Lamson  can  help 
you— just  clip  this  coupon  to  your  signed  letter¬ 
head  and  mail. 

Plants  in  Syroegsg  and  San  Frandsco 
Offkgg  in  principal  cMigs 


LAMSON  CORPORATION  •  503  Lamson  StrMt,  Syracase  1,  N.  Y. 
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improvg  my  dglivgry  ond  mailing  room  handling  mglhodt. 
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eral,  will  benefit  as  more  and  more 
people  of  limited  purchasing  power 
are  trained  to  better  credit  buying 
habits.  With  more  charge  accounts 
available,  more  consumers  will  be  free 
to  shop  for  value  and  styling  instead 
of  easy  terms.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  buying  public  will  no  longer  be 
prisoners  of  price  stratification  and 
healthier  competition  will  result. 

A  complete  analysis  of  all  facets  of 
the  subject,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  smaller  and  larger  merchants, 
banks,  credit  bureaus  and  consumers 
will  be  made  during  the  aiinual  con¬ 
ference  of  die  NRDGA’s  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  at  the  Hotel  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  5-7.  Such 
an  analysis,  coupled  with  the  actual 
experiences  of  stores  and  banks,  will 
undoubtedly  clear  the  air  on  bank 
charge  accounts. 

Washington  Report 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

soon  as  possible.  Economic  stability  is 
considered  to  be  on  the  White  House 
side,  but  Congress  may  go  ahead  and 
put  through  the  reductions  in  person¬ 
al  rates  prescribed  in  H.R.  1,  the  Reed 
bill.  This  measure  would  move  up 
from  January  1954  to  June  1953  the 
scheduled  reductions  in  these  rates. 
After  all,  1954  is  a  rather  important 
election  year.  It  will  be  the  first  real 
test  of  the  first  Republican  Admini¬ 
stration  in  20  years. 

The  Consumer.  No  less  than  24  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
affixed  their  names  to  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolutions  32  through  54  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Consumers.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  would  be  to  “counterbal¬ 
ance”  producer  lobbies  and  safeguard 
consumers  against  inflation.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  if  named,  would  be  composed 
of  seven  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Their  fundamental  purpose 
would  be  to  study  the  fairness  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  price  and  quality  of  basic 
items  and  also  to  study  the  services 
now  available  to  consumers  on  the 
part  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

On  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol, 
similar  proposals  were  made.  Senator 
Gillette,  D-Iowa,  introduced  S.  Res. 


38,  which  would  create  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Interests.  Gillette 
made  the  same  proposal  last  year. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  backers 
of  this  resolution  hope  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  “need  for  greater  consumer 
representation”  on  the  legislative 
scene. 

Much  work  is  being  done  in  this 
field  at  the  present  time.  In  fact  the 
federal  government  has  been  spending 
large  amounts  for  many  years  to  in- 
fonn  the  consumer  on  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  those  who  wish  to  buy  intelli¬ 
gently.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  carries  on  a  nation-wide  program 
among  farm  women  and  others,  in¬ 
structing  them  in  the  art  of  buying 
and  how  to  judge  quality.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  maintains  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Several  associations  work  in 
this  field,  too.  The  Co-Op)erative 
League  represents  consumers’  co-ops 
throughout  the  country.  The  National 
Association  of  Consumers  is  another. 
The  Consumer  Conference  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  coordinates  the  activities  of  some 
73  consumer  groups.  There  are  organ¬ 
izations  of  this  type  in  various  cities. 

Although  NRDGA  has  not  officially 
expressed  a  view  point  on  this  subject, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  first  question 
that  should  be  asked  is,  “Is  there  a 
need  for  such  committees?” 

Departmental  Results 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

mation,  the  price  ranges  applicable  to 
each  category  will  be  determined. 
Data  for  some  "Better”  or  “Inexp>en- 
sive”  departments  may  be  reclassified 
if  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  price 
ranges  indicated  by  the  majority  of  re¬ 
porting  stores.  The  published  statis¬ 
tics  will  indicate  the  price  ranges  ap¬ 
plicable  to  each  department. 

Supplementing  the  explanation  of 
the  departments,  an  alphabetical  in¬ 
dex  of  items  is  provided.  The  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  each  item  should  be 
carried  is  indicated  for  both  the  Main 
Store  and  the  Basement  departments. 

The  success  of  this  program,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  with  stores  themselves.  The 
first  step  in  cooperation  is  to  make 
minor  adjustments  in  the  merchandise 
content  of  departments,  where  nec¬ 
essary.  The  second  is  to  participate  in 


the  annual  survey  of  departmental  o|> 
erating  results.  The  task  of  re|X)rting 
will  be  simpler  for  all  stores  herealter. 
Moreover,  many  stores,  which  were 
previously  unable,  though  willing,  to 
cooperate,  will  now  find  comparable 
departments  and  be  able  to  do  so.  Each 
store’s  figures,  like  each  individual’s 
vote  in  an  election,  is  essential.  With¬ 
out  such  support  it  may  be  found  that 
the  sample  of  information  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  no  data  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  up  to  each  store  to  see  that 
does  not  happen. 

The  new  manual  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  collecting  and  publishing 
data  for  the  annual  “Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results” 
beginning  with  the  compilation  re¬ 
porting  fiscal  year  1953  results. 

Campus  Interviews 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

tives.  Obviously  the  prestige  stores 
attract  a  great  many  applicants  who 
think  of  those  stores  first,  even  though 
other  stores  in  the  city  less  well  known 
to  them  may  offer  better  opjjortuni- 
ties.  Perhaps  one  solution  for  the 
stores  with  less  prestige  is  to  attempt 
to  take  a  somewhat  different  approach 
to  executive  training  which  in  its  own 
way  will  be  attractive,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  do  precisely  the  same  things 
done  by  the  better  known  stores. 

Particularly  effective  in  presenting  a 
store  to  a  group  of  students  such  as 
ours  would  be  some  positive  statistics 
on  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  some  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  these  vacancies  were 
filled  by  trainees  and  other  employees. 

3.  Give  specific  examples  of  success* 
ful  young  executives.  As  in  many 
other  types  of  sales  presentation,  indi¬ 
vidual  case  histories  are  particularly 
interesting;  yet  our  students  seldom 
hear  them  from  outside  interviewers. 
Some  specific  details  of  what  happened 
to  various  young  people  who  have 
gone  into  the  store  organization  with¬ 
in  recent  years,  how  long  they  stayed 
on  their  jobs,  and  to  what  other  jobs 
they  were  promoted,  and  perhaps  the 
salary  they  earned,  would  be  most  in¬ 
formative  for  prospective  employees. 

It  would  be  helpful,  too,  if  there  were 
some  discussion  of  why  some  people 
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ha\>  failed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  prove  as  generally  discour- 
agini>  as  it  might  at  hrst  appear.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  when  it  has  been  so 
relatively  easy  to  obtain  a  job,  the  neg¬ 
ative  idea  of  failure  and  how  to  avoid 
ii  has  not  been  discussed  as  much  as 
pciliaps  would  be  desirable,  and  store 
interviewers  could  be  very  helpful  to 
themselves  and  to  schools  generally  if 
nioie  information  about  how  to  avoid 
this  could  be  given. 

4.  Take  a  more  positive  ottitude 
about  a  trainee's  future.  One  of  the 

complaints  frequently  levelled  against 
interviewers  has  been  their  reluctance 
to  give  prospective  employees  from  the 
colleges  a  more  definite  idea  of  where 
they  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
themselves  in  the  store  organization 
at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  five  years. 
Obviously  the  answer  depends  very 
largely  on  the  individual’s  own  quali¬ 
fications,  future  business  conditions, 
and  the  number  of  unanticipated  ex¬ 
ecutive  vacancies  that  will  occur  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  Yet  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  with  training  squads  face  much 
the  same  kind  of  problem  and  manage 
somehow  to  give  more  specific  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  respect.  It  should  be 
possible,  again  perhaps  through  the 
use  of  case  histories,  to  tell  college 
people  more  positively  what  the  store 
can  foresee  for  them. 

A  complaint  that  has  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  serious  during  these  two  or 
three  years  has  been  against  those 
stores  that  refused  to  give  positive  sal¬ 
ary  information.  Whatever  the  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  underlying  this  attitude 
may  be— and  of  course  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  good  ones— the  fact  is 
that  more  and  more  stores  are  being 
quite  definite  at  least  as  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  they  are  willing  to  pay 
prospective  trainees,  and  the  store  in¬ 
terviewer  who  says  that  either  she  must 
consult  her  home  office  or  that  she 
will  talk  about  it  at  a  later  interview 
loses  face  somewhat  by  contrast. 

These  are  the  most  important  and 
helpful  suggestions  we  have  to  make 
as  a  result  of  the  many  experiences  we 
have  had  with  store  interviewers.  We 
are  confident  that  interviewing  might 
on  the  whole  be  more  successful  if 
these  suggestions  were  followed  by 
stores  that  do  not  now  use  them. 


Meet  Your  Requirements 

WITH  STEIN  ADD-A-SECnON  FINISHERS  TABLES 

HESE  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may 
be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand  finishing  department  expands. 

Beautifully  finished,  sturdily  constructed,  hardwood 
top,  steel  frame  and  leg  finishing  tables  will  actually 
pay  for  themselves  through  increased  production, 
better  work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seamstress  or 
tailor— facts  confirmed  by  users  everywhere. 

Illustration  at  the  right  shows 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers 
Tables  with  concave  front  which 
are  more  suitable  for  Men's 
Alteration  Departments  —  the 
proper  tables  for  best  serving 
your  needs.  These  tables  are 
constructed  of  the  same  top 
quality  materials  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Please  write  us  for 
full  information 
about  these  Hems. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

W,  Vam  Burmu  Strmmt  •  •  CfeJea#o  7,  itUmmia 
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former  manager  had  tried  to  meet  cut 
price  sf>ecialists  on  their  own  grounds. 
We  found  we  were  out  of  their  class. 
Our  new  manager,  installed  last  sum¬ 
mer,  has  stuck  to  good  merchandise  at 
regular  prices  and  stressed  courtesy, 
service  and  our  good  reputation.  Busi 
ness  has  improved  rapidly.” 

Oth«r  Competitive  Practices.  Special¬ 
ists  have’ developed  other  techniques 
which  cannot  be  used  by  department 
stores.  Many  of  these  are  of  question¬ 
able  ethics.  Sixty  p)er  cent  of  out 
sample  say  that  specialists  do  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  overestimating  the  re¬ 
quired  yardage  in  order  to  offset  their 
own  price  cutting  habits;  20  per  cent 
say  that  this  is  very  much  the  practice 
of  specialists  in  their  areas  and  20  per 
cent  feel  that  it’s  not  done  at  all. 

Asked  how  to  meet  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition,  25  per  cent  of  the  stores  re¬ 
plied  that  they  provide  information 
and  explanations.  One  stated:  “In 
such  instances  we  show  our  customers 
on  a  scaled  worksheet  the  exact 
amount  of  yardage  necessary.”  Anoth¬ 
er  uses  an  “exact  Hoor  plan  showing 
cuts,  seaming  and  matching”;  another 
explains  to  the  customer  that  they  sell 
only  what  is  needed,  that  “the  actual 
yardage  received  is  all  she  pays  for.” 
“Every  plan  is  carefully  gone  over  with 
the  customer  on  her  premises.”  Others 
ask  die  customer  to  figure  yardage  with 
them. 

A  few  stores  combat  specialists’  over¬ 
estimating  by  quoting  complete  job 
prices.  Another  technique  is  to  "quote 
on  lines  not  carried  by  such  competi¬ 
tion.”  Many  rely  on  the  prestige  and 
good  name  of  the  store  and  a  few  stores 
state  that  they  just  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  this  problem. 

Stores  point  to  other  practices  which 
department  stores  will  not  or  cannot 
adopt.  Specialists  sell  from  jobber 
showrooms,  they  “advertise  extremely 
limited  amounts  of  goods— all  ‘sold’  by 
10  A.M.”  They  state  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  comparatives,  make  rash  promises, 
do  poor  oi  inferior  work,  sell  seconds 
as  firsts,  ‘  chase  our  customers.” 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  stores  point 
out  that  they  cannot  resort  to  price 
cutting,  l.‘!  per  cent  that  they  can’t 


afford  to  give  free  labor  and  padding, 
rhirteen  per  cent  state  also  that  they 
cannot  use  flexible  prices.  One  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  in  discussing  flexible 
pricing  by  competitors,  pointed  out: 
“Usually,  because  they  are  self-owned, 
the  owner  is  in  attendance  and  can 
adjust  his  price,  on  the  spot,  to  any 
level  he  may  desire  with  no  red  tapie 
about  markdowns,  etc.  Most  sjjecialty 
stores  do  not  work  on  a  retail  system 
and  figure  that  any  profit  on  a  sale  is 
l)etter  than  no  sale.” 

MANAGEMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Outside  Selling.  As  noted,  66  per  cent 
of  the  sample  do  some  outside  selling. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  do  outside 
selling  use  salesmen  who  sell  for  other 
departments  as  well.  Mostly,  the  other 
department  is  furniture  or  draperies 
or  some  combination  including  one  of 
these.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those 
doing  combined  outside  selling  use  the 
same  people  to  sell  furniture  and  floor 
coverings.  Another  25  per  cent  sell 
furniture,  drapes  and  floor  coverings. 
.\bout  12  per  cent  sell  drapes  and  flcxrr 
coverings.  Other  combinations  are  fur¬ 
niture  and  appliances  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings;  drapes,  flcxjr  coverings  and  blinds 
and/or  hard  surface  and/or  appli¬ 
ances.  A  few  stores  report  that  general 
decorator  sales  are  all  made  by  the 
same  sales  force;  a  few  that  all  outside 
sales  or  all  home  furnishings  sales  are 
made  by  the  same  outside  sales  group. 

(Contacts  for  outside  sales  come 
from  customers  visiting  the  depart¬ 
ment,  referrals  from  other  customers, 
builders  and  contractors  and  ads. 
.More  than  a  third  of  those  doing  out¬ 
side  selling  get  their  contacts  on  the 
floor.  About  10  per  cent  get  contacts 
from  other  departments  such  as  furni¬ 
ture  or  decorator;  10  per  cent  get  con¬ 
tacts  from  ads;  about  20  p)er  cent  cite 
referrals  through  past  customers  and 
25  per  cent  get  contacts  from  new 
home  builders  and  remodelers.  Other 
sources  mentioned  are  manufacturers, 
marriage  licenses  and  cold  in-the-home 
calls. 

Sales  Force.  Stores  are  generally  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  sales  forces.  Thirty-sev¬ 
en  per  cent  of  the  sample  state  that 


they  have  excellent  selling  staffs  and 
51  per  cent  that  the  sales  staffs  are  fair. 
Only  12  per  cent  feel  that  their  selling 
staffs  are  poor. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
stores  pay  a  straight  commission  and 
the  average  commission  rate  for  all 
stores  supplying  this  figure  is  5.5  per 
cent.  Some  stores  pay  guarantees  plus 
commissions  ranging  from  two  to  five 
per  cent.  Others  use  quota  systems, 
salaries  plus  PMs  and  straight  salaries. 

There  is  apparently  no  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  the  commission 
and  the  quality  of  the  selling  job. 
Those  having  excellent  sales  staffs  pay 
an  average  of  5.79  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion.  Those  with  a  fair  sales  staff  pay 
an  average  of  5.26  per  cent  commission 
and  those  with  a  poor  sales  staff  pay  an 
average  of  5.5  per  cent  commission. 
The  rates  range  from  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  for  all. 

Approximately  83  per  cent  of  the 
stores  state  that  they  train  their  own 
sales  staffs.  Of  these,  40  per  cent  re¬ 
ceive  additional  training  from  some 
other  source  as  well.  The  other  sources 
are  usually  individual  resources,  occa¬ 
sionally  the  Carpet  Institute,  some¬ 
times  both.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the 
stores  say  that  their  sales  forces  are 
trained  only  by  an  outside  source,  gen¬ 
erally  the  individual  resource.  About 
one-third  of  the  outside  trained  people 
receive  additional  training  from  the 
Carpet  Institute. 

Carpet  mechanics  generally  do  not 
sell.  Only  25  per  cent  of  the  stores 
use  carpet  mechanics  as  in-the-home 
sellers  and  more  than  half  of  these 
do  only  some  or  little  selling.  Stores 
make  comments  like  these  about  their 
mechanics:  “They  are  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  further  needs  and 
also  get  further  referrals.”  “Mechan¬ 
ics  can  suggest  added  services,  suggest 
adding  another  room,  trade  up.” 

However,  as  noted,  most  stores  do 
not  ask  mechanics  to  sell.  In  explain¬ 
ing  this,  stores  state:  “Carpet  mechan¬ 
ics  talk  too  much.  They  have  orders 
to  do  the  job  and  nothing  else.”  “Me¬ 
chanics  aren’t  allowed  to  discuss  price 
or  charges.  They  offer  to  call  in  and  let 
the  customer  talk  to  the  department 
head.”  One  store  whose  mechanics 
do  some  selling  states:  “Mechanics 
aren’t  really  familiar  with  prices  and 
at  times  contradict  what  the  salesman 
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tells  the  customer.”  Obviously,  if  me¬ 
chanics  are  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
sales  force,  they  must  be  taught  sales 
tetimiques. 

Judging  the  Department.  Sixty-hve 
per  cent  of  the  departments  are  evalu- 
ateil  on  the  basis  of  net  profit  and  loss; 

20  |>er  cent  are  judged  on  the  basis  of 
contribution  to  overhead  and  10  j>er 
cent  on  both.  The  rest  didn’t  answer. 

Some  department  heads  whose  de- 
partments  are  judged  on  the  basis  of 
net  profit  and  loss  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction.  One  stated:  “The  more  busi¬ 
ness  we  do,  the  more  they  load  our 
overhead.”  A  department  head  who  is 
judged  on  the  basis  of  contribution 
explained:  “General  store  expenses 
should  not  be  charged  on  a  flat  basis 
for  some  departments  as  it  reflects  an 
untrue  picture  as  to  the  profit  of  the 
department.”  However,  most  did  not 
complain. 

The  stores,  in  summing  up  their 
opinions,  point  again  and  again  to  the 
most  pervasive  industry  evil,  price 
cutting.  Many  blame  the  mills.  A  typ¬ 
ical  comment  is:  “The  way  to  control 
specialty  or  any  other  stores  from  price 
cutting  will  have  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  manufacturers,  to  be  policed  by 
them  as  well  as  the  store.”  Another  de¬ 
partment  head  states:  “The  greatest 
need  in  the  carpet  industry  today  is 
the  securing  of  more  controlled  distri¬ 
bution— and  more  stable  price  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  manufacturer.” 

Still  another  complaint  was  levelled 
at  manufacturers.  “Our  carpet  mills, 
in  an  endeavor  to  get  out  of  the  soup, 
have  been  turning  in  every  direction- 
front  hot  to  cold  and  cold  to  hot  on 
blends,  cotton,  florals.  No  set  styles, 
colors;  result:  every  retailer  has  an 
oversupply  of  discontinued  rug  sam¬ 
ples.  They  [the  carpet  mills]  lack  the 
faith  of  their  convictions  or  else  their 
leadership  is  such  that  it  is  incapable 
of  consistent  policy  for  longer  than 
any  six-month  period.” 

However,  some  merchandisers  feel 
that  stores  must  act  differently.  The 
effect  of  the  specialists  is  vividly  appar¬ 
ent  in  this  closing  statement  by  one 
retailer:  “To  be  competitive,  we  must 
be  flexible— markon  is  only  good  if  we 
have  sales.  [I'here  is]  too  much  control 
over  profit  initially  at  the  expense  of 
larger  and  more  profitable  volume.” 


The  Issue  of  Standby  Controls  (Continued  from  page  7) 


2.  General  fiscal  controls,  such  as 
higher  interest  rates  and  curtailed  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bond  market.  As  was  pointedly 
stressed  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
early  in  1952,  the  government’s  fiscal 
jx)licies  following  Korea,  instead  of 
curbing  inflation,  have  Ijeen  “the  chief 
cause”  of  inflation. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  non-defense  ex¬ 
penditures  of  government  at  the  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  local  levels. 

4.  A  sound  and  effective  program 
for  promoting  voluntary  saving.  Any 
approach  to  the  problem  of  arresting 
inflation  necessitates  creating  a  state 
of  mind  conducive  to  a  high  degree  of 
savings.  People  will  save  when  they 
have  confidence  that  government  is 
taking  all  appropriate  steps  to  main¬ 
tain  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

5.  All  possible  encouragement  to  in¬ 
creased  output.  Maximum  production 
and  employment  should  be  stimulated 
at  all  times,  for  our  true  strength  lies 
in  our  capacity  to  produce.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  if  our  industrial  capacity 
had  not  been  so  completely  underesti¬ 
mated  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  erup¬ 
tion,  and  we  had  applied  the  measures 
recommended  above,  we  could  have 
avoided  direct  controls. 

Faults  of  Direct  Controls.  I  have  im¬ 
plied  that  direct  controls  do  not  work. 
There  is  only  one  reason  and  that  is 
in  all  cases  in  history  where  they  have 
been  applied  it  has  been  because 
indirect  controls  have  not  been  used. 
If  standby  control  machinery  is  handy 
the  temptation  to  use  it  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  in  its  use  the  controlling 
agency  always  indulges  in  practices 
that  force  costly  dislocations  and  in¬ 
equitable  distribution. 

If  we  were  testifying  for  standby 
controls  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  conscientiously  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding  the  specific 
content  of  such  legislation.  Direct 
price  regulation,  at  best,  is  a  stop-gap. 
It  is  pure  nonsense  and  illusion  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is  a  cure  for  inflation. 
The  contemplation  of  direct  controls 
must  not  lead  us  to  disregard  the  real 
causes  of  inflation  and  the  remedies 
that  must  be  applied. 

A  standby  control  system  is  bound  to 


have  the  psychological  effect  of  slowing 
up  a  return  to  the  normal  operation 
of  supply  and  demand  in  a  free  econ¬ 
omy,  and  production  will  suffer. 

A  Federal  Reserve  Board  survey  of 
consumer  expectations  suggests  we  face 
the  prosjject  of  a  decrease  of  demand 
rather  than  supply.  Inventory  buying 
continues  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
and  that  is  a  fair  indicator  of  business 
exj[)ectations  as  to  future  supply.  With 
the  fear  element  dormant  and  with  de¬ 
fense  requiring  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  production,  the  current  situation  is 
comparable  to  full  employment  in 
peace  time.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
necessity  for  standby  controls.  We  are 
in  danger  of  institutionalizing  con¬ 
trols.  The  recognition  that  control  ma¬ 
chinery  exists  makes  us  lean  on  polit¬ 
ical  methods  for  price  and  wage  dis¬ 
crimination. 

If  we  have  standby  controls  there  may 
be  a  reluctance  to  lower  prices  lest  the 
lower  price  be  frozen  as  the  new  ceil¬ 
ing  price.  Before  setting  up  standby 
controls  there  should  be  positive  and 
absolute  evidence  of  their  need.  .  .  . 
We  need  more  experience  with  a  high- 
employment  economy.  To  obtain  this 
experience,  we  must  give  the  market  a 
chance  to  develop  the  needed  disci¬ 
pline  or  discrimination. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  price  control 
at  any  given  time  is  the  decision  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  market 
carry  out  its  functions.  Do  we  believe 
that?  Or  that  politics  requires  having 


Ben  R.  Gordon,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  NRDGA's 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  re¬ 
placing  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  now 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Wade  G.  McCargo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  termed 
it  "a  guarantee  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation's  efforts  to  create  and 
maintain  mutual  understanding 
among  retailers  and  their  re¬ 
sources  will  be  .  .  .  under  wise 
and  efficient  leadership." 
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controls?  Under  controls  the  market  is 
not  a  very  good  allocator  of  resources 
or  an  equitable  distributor  of  goods. 

Public  Attitudes.  There  is  a  growing 
understanding  among  business  men 
and  economists  concerning  the  causes 
of  this  inflation,  particularly  as  to  the 
inflationary  effect  of  wage  increases 
unaccompanied  by  more  prtxiuctivity. 

There  is  a  better  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  latest  inflation  and  its  causes 
than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
any  preceding  inflationary  periotl.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  look  upon  the 
inflation,  as  it  looks  upon  the  commu¬ 
nists,  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  our  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  It  may  be  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  growing  public  im¬ 
patience  with  those  who  contribute  to 
or  even  allow  themselves  to  drift  along 
with  further  inflation.  Business  men, 
labor  leaders  and  people  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  likely  to  be  called  upon 
soon  to  take  a  position  for  indirect 
controls  on  this  issue. 

There  is,  1  believe,  an  increasing 
number  within  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  who  are  seriously  questioning 
whether  the  increases  in  wage  rates  ob¬ 
tained  in  recent  years,  and  still  being 
demanded,  unaccompanied  by  in¬ 
creases  in  productivity,  are  really 
worth  anything.  I'he  growing  question 
on  this  subject,  as  it  has  been  on  many 
other  issues,  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  .Apparent¬ 
ly,  there  are  a  lot  of  p>eople  who  are 
learning  the  hard  way. 

Another  hopeful  aspect  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  clearly  becoming  more  econo¬ 
my-minded  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  Government  expenditures  will 
certainly  be  more  carefidly  checked. 

Price  Control  in  Operation.  Everyone 
who  had  experience  with  or  observetl 
the  OPA  during  World  War  If  or  OPS 
more  recently,  must  know  how  weak  is 
a  system  of  direct  price  control.  So 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  there  was  a 
strong  patriotic  urge  to  support  the 
OPA.  In  spite  of  the  effort  and  the 
cooperation,  however,  the  regulations 
were  never  fully  effective.  When  the 
war  ended,  the  effort  simply  blew  up. 
This  has  also  been  the  experience  in 
every  oUier  country  where  direct  price 
control  has  been  tried.  At  best,  price 
regulation  serves  merely  as  a  tempo 


rary  check  in  a  period  of  great  stress. 

The  blind  faith  that  some  people 
have  in  price  control  is  amazing.  This 
faith  is  like  the  belief  that  many 
people  seem  to  have  favoring  totalitar¬ 
ianism.  Such  people  do  not  trust 
others,  nor  themselves,  to  carry  on 
their  affairs  in  a  normal  and  sensible 
manner.  So  they  want  an  all-powerful 
government  to  tell  everybody  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do. 


The  gathering  of  sound  forces  and 
the  formulation  of  constructive  jjoli- 
cies  in  the  defense  of  the  nation 
against  inflation  unfortunately  take 
time,  but  the  rising  tide  of  these  fortes, 
supported  by  citizens  in  every  walk  of 
life,  could  turn  the  trend.  Here  is  a 
basis  for  hope.  We  must,  I  believe, 
tledicate  our  energies,  with  singleness 
of  purpose,  to  accomplish  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  causes  of  inflation. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Hearings 


HEN  the  NRDGA  is  heard  by 
the  Senate  and  House  Labor 
Gonimittees  in  reference  to  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  will 
stress  the  strained  and  questionable 
interpretations  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  Act  by  some  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
administering  agency.  Such  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  law,  says  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  precedent  in  its  future  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  legislative  language  of 
the  Act  should  prevent  this.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  statement  says  that  biased  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  law  have  occurred 
in  “such  matters  as  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions,  vacating  elections 
where  there  has  been  found  to  exist  no 
improper  conduct  or  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  the  abuse  of  the 
‘extent  of  organization  doctrine,’  and 
the  subordination  of  the  lockout  as  an 
employer  weapon  to  the  point  where  it 
is  hardly  a  weapon  at  all,  and  is  not 
even  roughly  equated  to  labor’s  right 
to  strike.” 

.\s  an  example  of  biased  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  Association  cites  the  situation 
of  an  employer  who  addresses  his  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  subject  of  unionization 
iluring  an  organizing  campaign.  The 
I'aft-Hartley  Act  is  supjxjsed  to  insure 
him  this  freedom  of  speech,  provided 
he  does  not  deal  in  promises  or  threats 
of  reprisal  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
union.  But  the  NLRB  has  ruled  that 
he  cannot  address  his  employees  on 
this  matter  at  all  on  the  company’s 
time  or  the  company’s  premises  unless 
he  permits  the  organizing  union  to  as¬ 
semble  a  similar  employee  meeting, 
also  using  company  time  and  company 
facilities.  This  was  the  ruling  made  in 
the  Bonwit  Teller  case.  The  Associa¬ 


tion  therefore  urges  that  the  freedom 
of  sp>eech  provision  in  the  Act  be  made 
to  apply  expressly  to  elections  and  that 
the  “equal  opportunity”  doctrine  of 
the  NLRB  be  revoked. 

Generally,  the  NRDGA  position  is 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  basically 
sound  and  that  the  chief  problem  is  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  faulty  administration.  The 
Association  opposes  union-sponsored 
amendments  that  would  legalize  the 
closed  shop,  expand  the  principle  of 
compulsory  union  membership,  j)er- 
mit  secondary  boycotts  and  prohibit 
injunctive  procedures.  In  the  matter 
of  injunctions,  the  NRDGA  says: 

“All  unfair  labor  practices,  under  the 
Act,  by  whomever  committed,  should 
be  enjoinable.  .  .  .  The  use  of  force  to 
compel  the  commission  of  an  illegal 
act  should  not  be  permitted  to  anyone 
in  a  society  devoted  to  government  by 
law  and  not  by  men.  Yet,  under  the 
present  law,  if  a  union  pickets  or 
otherwise  applies  force  to  comjjel  rec¬ 
ognition,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  employer  can  get  such  action 
stopped;  and  yet  if  he  accedes  to  it  and 
recognizes  the  union  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  majority  status,  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  illegal  act— and,  worse,  has 
taken  away  the  right  of  his  employees 
to  freely  determine  the  issue.” 

All  NRDGA  members  of  record  re¬ 
ceived,  early  this  month,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  it 
stands  now  and  the  position  of  the 
.•Association’s  Employee  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  14  {xjints  which  are  at  issue, 
rhroughout  its  work,  the  Committee 
reports,  it  has  been  governed  by  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  public  interest,  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  and  the 
protection  of  innocent  third  parties. 
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ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 


Traffic  Conference.  NRDGA’s  Traffic 
Group  meets  for  its  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington,  April  20-23,  at 
the  Hotel  Statler.  The  program  will 
be  an  exhaustive  examination  of  every 
available  method  for  restraining  the 
upward  march  of  retail  transportation 
costs,  .\mong  the  subjects  covered  in 
panel  discussions  will  be  shipping  in¬ 
structions  to  manufacturers;  expense 
reduction  practices  in  marking  and  re¬ 
marking;  mechanization,  labor-saving 
equipment,  production  standards  and 
work  simplification  in  receiving  and 
marking  departments.  Another  panel 
discussion  will  take  up  transportation 
questions:  how  to  meet  the  high  costs 
of  transporting  small  shipments;  how 
to  handle  loss  and  damage  problems 
and  transit  insurance;  how  to  audit 
freight  bills  economically.  There  will 
also  be  an  appraisal  of  the  transit  time 
and  service  offered  by  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation.  The  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee  will  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  move  to  restore  former 
size  and  weight  limits  on  parcel  post, 
also  on  new  or  pending  cost  increases 
in  parcel  post  and  Railway  Express 
charges. 

Dtfining  Trade  Areas.  Retailers’  stud¬ 
ies  of  “downtown  business”  or  “sub¬ 
urban  shopping  areas,”  require  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  than  generalized 
estimates  about  the  size  and  character 
of  such  regions. 

The  Census  of  Business  put  out  by 
j:  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  every  five 
years  perfonns  a  valuable  service  in 
this  respect.  At  present,  the  Bureau 
publishes  data  which  shows  the  growth 
i  ,  in  number  and  character  of  retail  busi- 
j  nesses,  as  well  as  a  sales  volume  break- 
■1  down,  for  cities  and  metropolitan 
'i  areas.  Information  on  separate  trad- 
{  ing  areas  within  cities,  however,  is  not 
j;]  given,  although  such  a  breakdown  of 
shopping  areas  would  be  most  useful 
to  retailers  and  city  planning  groups. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  of 
NRDGA  is  conducting  a  drive  to  get 
retail  trading  areas  defined  geograph¬ 
ically  for  use  by  the  Census  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  business  men  themselves  are 
being  asked  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
work,  since  they  are  closest  to  the  situ- 
i  ation.  Controllers’  Congress  groups 


CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1.  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 

2.  You  got  covarag*  advic*  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 

3.  You  got  Loss  Provontion  sorvico  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 

4.  Liborty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 

5.  From  this  long  oxporionco— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 

6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  smalL 


Would  you  like  more  (acts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  stor^  There’s  no  obUaation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  cky.  Or 
write  us  at  ITS  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


LI  BERTYW  MUTUAL 


HOME  OFFICE:  lOSTON 
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and  local  retail  associations  all  over  Smaller  Stores  March  30 

the  country  have  been  asked  to  organ-  Every  store  is  urged  to  contribute  its 
ize  committees  in  their  areas  for  this  data  to  make  this  year’s  M.O.R.  sample 
work.  the  most  representative  yet.  Such  co¬ 

in  order  to  be  of  use  in  the  1953  operation  is  essential  if  trade  statistics 
Census  of  Business,  to  be  published  are  to  Ite  realistic,  comprehensive,  and 

next  year,  boundaries  of  shopping  up  to  date, 

areas  must  be  defined  by  May  of  this 

year.  Local  business  men  are  asked  to  Old  M.O.Rs.  The  C^ontro Hers’ Congress 
contact  their  Regional  Census  Bureau  has  issued  a  call  for  old  issues  of  “De- 
Supervisors  or  the  Controllers’  Con-  partniental  .Merchandising  and  Oper- 
gress,  which  is  serving  as  a  clearing  ating  Results’’  for  use  by  schools  and 

house  for  such  information.  libraries.  Stores  with  old  copies,  par¬ 

ticularly  those  published  in  the  1930’s 
M.O.R.  Deadlines.  The  annual  survey,  and  early  1940’s,  are  asked  to  send 
“Departmental  Merchandising  and  them  in  to  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Operating  Results  for  Department  and  if  they  no  longer  have  use  for  them. 
Specialty  Stores,’’  is  now  in  the  stage 
of  formulation.  The  success  of  this 
project  in  the  final  analysis  depends 
on  the  cooperation  of  individual  stores 
in  submitting  their  data. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  deadlines  of  the  M.O.R. 
questionnaires  in  order  to  ptermit  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  all  stores  to  participate 
in  this  year’s  28th  annual  survey.  The 
new  deadline  dates  are: 

Schedule  A  March  23 

Schedules  B  &  C  March  30 


his  store  and  train  others  on  the  store’s 
advertising  staff. 

The  Display  Workshop  will  be  i  on- 
ducted  on  June  15,  16  and  17.  The 
display  pteople  who  attend  will  receive 
an  intensive  training  on  open  display, 
how  to  develop  display  ideas  and  cany 
them  out. 

Faculty  for  these  workshops  will  lie 
from  NYU’s  own  staff  plus  experts  sjie- 
cially  selectetl.  Detailed  information 
aljout  both  workshops  is  available 
from  Howard  P.  .\brahams  at  the 
NRDG.\  or  Dean  Charles  .VI.  Edwards, 
School  of  Retailing,  NYU. 


Sales  Promotion  Workshops.  The  Copy 
Workshop,  conducted  in  the  past  three 
years  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  New  York  University,  will  be  re¬ 
peated  again  this  year  at  the  NYU 
School  of  Retailing  on  June  8  through 
June  11. 

There  is  a  double  idea  behind  this 
intensive  workshop.  The  store  repre¬ 
sentative  is  drilled  on  ways  to  create 
advertising  copy  that  sells.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  is  also  trained  to  return  to 
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New  Store's  Design  Solves  Space  Problem— When  the  Eddy 
Harfh  men's  shop,  Los  Angeles,  decided  to  open  a  branch  in 
the  new  Hotel  Statler  on  Wilshire  Blvd.,  it  ran  into  a  unique 
space  problem.  The  available  space  was  in  the  corner  of  the 
building,  flanked  by  a  hilly  street,  with  a  street  entrance  on 
one  level  and  another  entrance  level  with  the  hotel's  mezza¬ 
nine.  The  problem  facing  the  architect  was  to  connect  the  two 
levels  without  cramping  the  store's  interior. 

Rudi  Baumfeld,  in  charge  of  the  project  for  the  Victor  Gruen 
firm,  solved  the  problem  by  devising  a  set  of  light  and  open 
"floating  stairs."  To  make  the  vertical  connection  gradual,  an 
intermediate  level  was  introduced  which  serves  as  the  woolen 
department  for  custom  tailoring.  Special  lighting  and  color 
schemes  with  the  accent  on  white  give  the  store  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance.  Fixtures  are  custom-designed,  some 
serving  double  duty  as  interior  displays  on  one  side  and  back¬ 
grounds  for  window  displays  on  the  other.  A  floor-to-ceiling 
network  of  steel  rods  in  different  colors  and  patterns  serves 
as  an  eye-catching  landmark  as  well  as  a  striking  background 
for  merchandise  displays.  Total  selling  area  in  the  store 
is  5,000  square  feet. 


In  Philadelphia,  Gimbels  held  its 
fourth  annual  Career  C-onference  for 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Women. 
Fifty  students  spent  a  day  in  the  store, 
each  with  an  executive  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  she  was  most  interested. 

Earthquake  the  Mother  of  Expansion? 

Last  year,  when  Bakersfield,  Califor¬ 
nia,  suffered  a  severe  earthquake,  the 
Malcolm  Brock  department  store  was 
forced  to  set  up  shop  under  a  huge 
circus  tent  on  a  parking  lot  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  suburb  of  Westchester.  The 
tent  operation  proved  so  successful 
that  a  permanent  branch  store  will 
open  on  the  same  site  within  tw'o 
months. 

First  Gimbel  Branch.  Moved  more  by 
a  sense  of  profit  than  by  seismology, 
Gimbel  Broihers  will  open  its  first 
branch  store  in  Milwaukee’s  Southgate 
shopping  center,  and  will  atld  sub¬ 
urban  branches  to  its  units  in  New 
York,  Philatlelphia  and  Pittsburgh  at 
some  later  date. 

The  .Milwaukee  branch  w’ill  be  a 
$5,0()(),()(K)  building  of  two  or  three 
stories.  ,A  potential  volume  of  $15,- 
000,000  was  predicted  by  Charles 
Zadok,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Gimbels,  Milwaukee. 

Five-Day  Week  for  Lancaster.  Begin¬ 
ning  the  first  Monday  after  Easter,  a 


group  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  retailers  will 
adopt  a  five-day  business  week  by  re¬ 
maining  closed  on  Mondays.  Daily 
store  hours  will  be  expanded  to  a  9  to 
5;. HO  daily  schedule  and  9  to  9  on 
Fridays.  Three  department  stores. 
Watt  &  Shand,  Hager  &  Bro..  and 
M.  T.  Garvin,  will  be  on  the  new 
schedule. 

Bedding  Promotions  Cited,  .\wards 
were  matle  last  month  to  stores  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  the  country  for  their 
“outstanding  ingenuity  and  showman¬ 
ship  in  the  ethical  promotion  of  sleep 
eijuipment.”  The  National  .\ss<x:ia- 
TioN  OF  Bedding  .Mancfactcrers 
sponsors  the  prizes  in  connection  with 
its  annual  “Sleep  Show.’’ 

Regional  award  winners  included: 
Paine  Fl’RMTLre  Co.,  Boston;  .Mal¬ 
colm  ScATEs,  Washington,  I).  C.;  Bi  r- 
dine’s,  .Miami;  Dayton  Company, 
.Minneapolis;  |.  H.  Bk;gar.  Pasadena, 
and  J.  W.  R0BIN.S0N,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  1952  national  aw'ard  went  to 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  during 
the  NABM  convention  last  November. 
The  1953  Sleep  Show  is  scheduled  for 
April  13-25. 

Gift  Wrap  Contest.  Women’s  club 
members  in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  area 
were  invited  to  try  their  gift-wrapping 
prowess  at  Ba.mberger’s,  Newark,  last 
month  when  that  store  inaugurated  a 


new  contest.  Initial  enthusiasm  shown 
by  all  hands  indicates  another  annual 
fixture  for  Barn’s. 

Prizes  are  offered  in  15  gift  categor¬ 
ies,  ranging  from  baby  showers  to 
Mother’s  Day.  There  is  also  a  “best- 
in-show’’  award,  won  this  year  by  a 
Confirmation  gift  entry  over  384  other 
original  creations.  The  store  aims  to 
gather  wrapping  ideas  for  its  own  gift 
wrapping  service  as  well  as  stimulate 
interest  in  the  art  of  dressing  up  gifts. 

Goldwater's  Plans  New  Store.  A  move 
from  downtown  Phoenix  to  a  new 
shopping  center  three  miles  away  was 
set  in  motion  last  month  by  Gold- 
water’s,  .Yrizona’s  oldest  mercantile 
firm.  The  new  building,  which  will 
cost  $1,300,000,  will  be  a  modern,  two- 
story  affair  with  a  basement  for  offices 
and  stock  services.  The  firm’s  execu¬ 
tive  offices  will  be  moved  into  the  new 
building  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
present  downtown  location  will  be 
operated  until  its  lease  expires  in  1959. 

"Club  66"  At  Loveman's.  A  full  page 
ad  in  the  same  position  every  day  will 
feature  brand  name  products  carried 
by  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  for  66  consecutive  days  pre¬ 
ceding  that  store’s  Anniversary  Sale  of 
the  same  number.  A  different  brand, 
covering  merchandise  from  bedspreads 
to  hosiery,  will  receive  full-page  treat- 
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Four  monufocturors— Mortox,  North  Star,  Poro  and  Cabin  Crafts— show  thoir  eorrolatad  linos  in  a  Now  York  modol  oportmont. 


ment  each  day  as  a  member  of  Love-  Floor  coverings  for  bedrooms  and 
man’s  "Club  66.”  All  66  club  members  living  areas  were  by  (]abin  Crafts,  and 

will  be  named  each  day  down  one  side  included  Signet,  a  nine-foot  circular 

of  the  page.  rug.  Bathroom  Hoors  were  covered, 

wall-to-wall,  with  a  new,  washable,  ab- 
PROMOTIONS  AND  SALES  HELPS  'Sorbent  carpeting  introduced  by  Mar- 

tex,  and  intended  for  sale  through 
Four-Way  Forecast  Correlation.  Four  linens  departments.  Since  the  bath- 

manufacturers  have  joined  forces  to  room  carpeting  is  latex-backed  and 

offer  stores  a  new  form  of  home  fur-  needs  no  binding,  it  can  be  cut  to  fit 

nishings  correlation,  in  which  linens  by  the  customer.  Thirty-six  inches 

and  domestics  merchandise  acts  as  the  wide,  it  can  be  “seamed”  with  masking 

springboard  for  a  unified  decorative  tape,  which  strips  off  before  the  pieces 

scheme  for  tfie  entire  home.  The  four  go  into  a  home  laundry  machine, 

manufacturers  are  Martex  towels. 

North  Star  blankets,  Para  shower 
curtains,  and  Cabin  Crafts  rugs.  In 
late  January  and  early  February,  they 
invited  buyers  to  view  “Forecast 
Suite,”  a  four  and  one-half  room  apart¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  decorated  by  John 
and  Earline  Brice  (designers  of  the 
four  lines)  in  the  Forecast  colors.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  visited  the  exhibit  have 
expressed  interest  in  developing  simi¬ 
lar  set-ups  for  the  linens  and  domes¬ 
tics  departments,  and  for  model  rooms 
and  homes  within  the  store  or  in  re¬ 
mote  locations. 

Merchandise  shown  includes  Mar- 
lex’s  Terry  Tweed  and  Splendor  bath 
towels;  Para’s  Tweedmore  and  Gram- 
ercy  shower  curtains;  North  Star’s 
Tweed  King  (houndstooth)  and  Queen 
(plain)  blankets,  and,  in  summer 
weight,  the  same  maker’s  Maypole 
Nocturne,  with  three-stri|je  binding. 

For  the  kitchen,  and  for  use  as  place 
mats,  were  shown  Martex’s  chambray- 
weave,  fringed-end  dish  towels,  in 
modern  patterns,  and  of  a  size,  20  by 
30  inches,  that  permits  use  as  place- 
mats. 


cently.  Not  only  has  the  synthetic  fiber 
become  available  for  use  in  “man-size 
quantities”  by  garment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  show  pointed  out,  but  orlon 
also  blends  with  wool  to  produce  at¬ 
tractive  fabrics  in  cheviots,  shetlands, 
worsteds,  tweeds,  gabardines,  herring¬ 
bones  and  ilannels.  Most  of  the  fabrics 
shown  by  Du  Pont  contained  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  orlon  and  will  make 
their  appearance  on  the  market  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 


Five  Retailers  on  Carpet  Group.  New 

members  elected  to  the  Retailer  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet  Company,  Inc.,  for  this  year 
include:  Herbert  Mason,  Herbert’s, 
Chester,  Pa.;  Fred  P.  Fisher,  Bing 
Company,  Cleveland;  Ralph  Randall, 
Marshall  Field  8c  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
John  Sheean,  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco.  Arthur  C.  Huffman,  Huff¬ 
man  &  Boyle,  New  York,  has  been 
named  to  a  second  one-year  term. 

The  Council,  now  in  its  third  year 
as  an  experiment  in  closer  cooperation 
between  manufacturer  and  retailer, 
deals  with  a  wide  range  of  topics  that 
are  of  mutual  interest  to  Bigelow-San- 
ford  and  its  dealers. 


"Orion  Becomes  A  Man."  This  play  on 
words  served  as  theme  for  a  showing  of 
orlon  and  wool  mixtures  in  men’s  fall 
suit  and  coat  fabrics  pul  on  by  the 
Du  Pont  Company  in  New  York  re 


MORE  SALES,,, 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 
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New  Mohawk  Portfolio.  The  1953  Re¬ 
tail  Promotion  Portfolio  put  out  by 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sent  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  dealers  with  a  new  ad  mat  serv¬ 
ice  added  to  the  regular  set  of  displays, 
signs,  promotion  ideas  and  radio  copy. 
I'he  mat  service  is  flexible  in  that  the 
dealer  can  make  up  his  own  ads  from 
a  wide  selection  of  interchangeable 
fabric  and  room  setting  illustrations. 


Write  today 
ter  ten  d^iHsj 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 
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Crochet  Contost  Wtnnort.  Results  of 
the  window  display  contest  held  in 
conjunction  with  National  Crochet 
Week  have  been  announced  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau.  First 
prize  of  $250  in  the  department  store 
group  was  awarded  to  Wiley  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Ernest  L.  Rayner  is  display  manager. 
Second  prize  of  $100  went  to  Minear’s, 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  J.  H.  Williams  and 
Charles  Newlon,  trimmers.  Roberts 
Brothers,  Portland,  Oregon,  won  the 
$50  third  prize. 

To  Market,  To  Market  .  .  .  Dates  for 
Spring,  Summer  and  some  Fall  marker 
weeks  have  been  announced  by  Chica 
go’s  Merchandise  Mart  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Trade  Fair,  Inc. 
j  The  following  market  showings  are 
planned  for  the  Merchandise  Mart  in 
?  Chicago: 

I  .March  22-26,  Infants’  8c  Children’s 
Summer  Wear;  May  10-14,  Men’s  &• 
i  Boys’  Wear;  May  31-June  12,  Infants’ 

!  8c  Children’s  Wear  Back-to-SchooP 

!  lune  22-july  2,  International  Home 

j  Furnishings;  July  19-23,  Men’s  8r 
j  Boys’  Wear;  Aug.  3-14,  Merchandise 
Mart  Gift  Show  and  China,  Glassware 
8c  Pottery;  Sept.  13-17,  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Holiday  Wear;  Nov.  1-5, 
Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear,  and  Nov.  15-20, 
Infants’  8c  Children’s  Early  Spring 
Wear. 

The  California  group,  which  is  a 
non-profit  affiliate  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  scheduled 
the  following,  all  for  that  city: 

July  12-15,  the  Eighth  California 
Lamp  8c  Picture  Show  and  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  California  Curtain  8c  Drapery 
Show;  July  19-22,  the  Thirteenth  Cali¬ 
fornia  Corset,  Brassiere  8c  Lingerie 
Show;  July  26-31,  the  Thirty-seventh 
California  Gift  Show;  August  16-19, 
the  Fifth  Western  Jewelry  8c  Silver¬ 
ware  Show,  and  Sept.  20-23,  the  Fifth 
Western  Housewares  Show. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Finger  Guard  for  Doors.  Stan-Guard, 
a  device  which  guards  against  finger 
injuries  from  accidental  door  closings, 
has  been  developed  by  the  Magic  Door 
Division  of  the  Stanley  Works,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Stan-Guard  is  a  flexi¬ 
ble  plastic  stripping  which  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  door  and  door  frame. 


Did  You  Hoar  Tho  Ono  About 
The  Merchandise  Manager? 

Well,  this  one  attended  the  Sem¬ 
inar  on  Merchandise  Planning 
and  Control  run  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  last  July.  Months  later,  he 
was  still  raving.  “If  you  could 
guarantee  that  all  research  sem¬ 
inars  would  be  as  valuable  to 
me,  it  would  pay  me  to  spend 
half  of  every  year  attending 
them!”  he  said. 

A  fairly  typical  reaction. 

In  fact,  enthusiasm  has  been  so 
high  that  we’i>e  had  to  schedule 
another  Seminar  for  this  year,  to 
be  held  at  the  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  April  13-17. 

Registration  is  limited  for  this 
highly  regarded  event  and,  as 
usual,  there  will  be  no  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  material,  ivhich  will 
be  presented  by  the  management 
firm  of  Cresap,  McCormick  & 
Paget.  So  hurry  your  application 
in  to 

Seminar  Administrator, 
Controllers’  Congress  Research 
Committee, 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


sealing  off  the  door  jamb  area  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  manufacturer  says 
the  device  can  be  installed  on  virtually 
any  hinge-  or  pivot-hung,  automatic- 
or  manually-operated  door. 

New  Accounting  Aid.  A  new  machine 
which  records  accounting  information 
in  code  on  a  separate  tape  while  reg¬ 
ular  accounting  functions  are  {jer- 
formed  has  been  developed  by  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  An  electro-mechanical 
punch  unit,  connected  by  cables  to  a 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  accounting  ma¬ 
chine,  simultaneously  transmits  infor¬ 
mation  in  code  on  to  a  punched  paper 
tape  as  the  Sensimatic  machine  does 
its  work.  According  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  a  tamper-jiroof  duplicate  is  thus 
produced. 

Portable  Display  Units.  A  larger  as¬ 
sortment  of  lightweight,  portable  ply¬ 
wood  display  units  is  now  available 
from  the  Wil-Mil  Co.mpany,  Grand 
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"These  Are  The  Speeches!" 

the  talks  given  by 

27  experts  at  the 

convention  sessions  of  the 

NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division. 

Each  speaker  talks  from 

actual  experience. 

Each  is  an  authority. 
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200  pages  of  facts, 
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STOP  INVINTORY  LOSSISI 

Our  staff  consists  of  industrial 
•nginaors,  troinod  in  dotoc- 
tion  and,  tharafor*,  uniqualy 
aquippad  not  only  to  dis- 
covar  systam  flows,  but  also 
to  troca  dishonasty  and  inaf- 
ficiancy— from  tho  lowast  to 
tho  highast  omployoa  laval. 

Writa  For  Fraa  BooUat* 
"Staoling  From  Tho  Boss" 
No  Obligation 


.t  Engin««^* 

44Tb 

/  T8.  H.Y. 


STORES 
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G.  1.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 


4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4'S113 


Cost  Reduction 

WITH  RESULTS 

Guaranteed 


ALFRED  I.  STUART  and  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Consultants  on  Management 

PORTLAND  5.  OREGON 


720  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG. 


bathing  suits,  giving  them  a  natural 
appearance.  Other  advantages  cited  by 
the  manufacturer  include:  durability- 
compactness;  ease  of  handling,  storing 
and  cleaning. 


Irreducible  Minimum.  A  new  adding 
machine  which  eliminates  25  per  cent 
of  the  hand  motions  now  required  of 
operators  has  been  introduced  by 
The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany  of  Dayton,  O.  Electrified  keys 
make  the  use  of  a  motor  bar  unneces¬ 
sary.  When  entering  a  number,  the 
operator  presses  the  usual  keys,  but 
adds  a  little  more  pressure  on  the  last 
key  and  thereby  registers  the  whole 
number  for  addition  without  moving 
her  hand  to  an  activating  bar.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer,  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  has  cut  hand  operations  down 
to  the  “irreducible  minimum.” 


Our  UNITROL  S«rv 
ic*  for  mon't  tailor  shops 
and  womon's  oltoraHon 
rooms  will  holp  stop  thoso 
lossM.From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  largo  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 


New  Inflatable  Torso  By  Stensgaord 


New  Signing  Catalog.  L.  A.  Darling 
Company,  Bronson,  Mich.,  has  just 
published  a  new  catalog  (No.  281) 
which  lists  the  company’s  line  of  card 
and  ticket  holders  and  departmental 
identification  sign  holders.  , 


Rapids,  Mich.  Outstanding  feature  of 
the  line,  says  the  manufaettirer,  is  the 
portability  of  the  units.  Dubbed 
“Sales-Makers,”  they  can  be  set  up  and 
knocked  down  in  mimttes. 


".  .  .  Rounder,  More  Fully  Packed  . . 

The  problem  of  displaying  bathing 
suits  and  other  tight-fitting  garments 
so  they  don’t  sag  on  the  manikin  but 
actually  look  tight-fitting  may  be 
solved  by  a  new,  inliatable  display 
torso  developed  by  W.  L.  Stensgaard 
AM)  .\ssotaATEs,  Chicago.  Called  “Air 
Light,”  the  form  is  translucent  and  has 
a  variety  of  lace  and  plastic  iloLince 
trims.  Its  inllatability  allows  the  torso 
to  fill  out  foundation  garments  and 


BOOKS 

KEYS  TO  SELLING  DEPARTMENT 
STORES  by  James  C.  Gumming;  Fair- 
child;  186  pp.;  $3.00. 

TT  ERE  is  a  book  that  can  jjerfonn 
a  Linique  service  for  department 
store  management.  It  is  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  supplying  the  manufac¬ 
turer  with  pointers  on  how  to  deal 
most  profitably  with  the  different  ech¬ 
elons  of  store  execLitives.  There  are 
chapters  on  manufacturer  relations 
with  merchandise  managers,  buyers, 
controllers,  store  presidents  and  so 
forth.  .\s  a  resLilt,  many  top  depart¬ 
ment  store  functions  come  under  anal¬ 
ysis  from  a  fresh  viewpoint— one  that 
has  considerable  value  insofar  as  it 
shows  top  management  how  it  appears 
to  vitally  interested  outsiders. 

The  atithor,  who  is  an  advertising 
man  with  experience  in  stores  and 
agencies,  does  a  good  job  of  showing 
manufacturers  that  it  is  to  their  own 
advantage  to  work  closely  with  retail¬ 
ers.  The  book  is  studded  with  concrete 
examples  of  promotional  and  training 
programs,  initiated  from  the  manufac¬ 
turing  end,  whose  primary  aim  is  to 
move  more  goods. 


JANITORIAL  MAINTENANCE 
1  OFFICE  &  CLERICAL 
I  RECEIVING  &  MARKING 
I  WRAPPING  &  PACKING 


WANTED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
FOR  QUALITY 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Must  be  experienced  handling 
newspaper,  copywriting  and  direct 
by  mail  promotions,  having  initiative 
and  creative  ideas.  For  well-estab¬ 
lished  firm. 

State  qualifications,  education, 
employment  and  personal  history, 
age,  salary  and  when  available. 

WRITE 

ADV.  MGR. 

822  Republic  Bank  Bldg. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


N«w  NCR  Adding  Machinu 


March,  1953 


